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A  NOSE  FOR  BUSINESS 

(or  why  the  sweet  smell  of  success  comes  to  operators  trained  on  Burroughs  machines) 


From  graduation  to  good  jobs  fast — that’s  how  your  students 

fare  when  you  train  them  on  Burroughs  machines! 

Just  look  at  these  good  reasons  for  teaching  your  students  on 

Burroughs  equipment: 

•  Your  graduates  will  almost  always  encounter  Burroughs 
machines  on  the  job  (business  buys  them  by  the  thousands!). 
So  Burroughs  ojxjrators  have  the  law  of  averages  working 
for  them  when  job-time  comes. 

•  The  o|)erator  who  has  the  best  chance  to  cash  in  on  the 
increased  trend  toward  office  automation  is  the  one  who’s 
familiar  with  its  principles  and  its  tools — and  training  on 
Burroughs  equipment  gives  your  students  valuable  basic 
knowledge  on  both  scores. 

•  The  mac’hines  themselves  are  uncomplicated  and  highly 
automatic,  so  learning  proceeds  with  ease,  sjXied  and 
thoroughness. 

•  With  Burroughs  machines,  you  have  fast,  economical 
Burroughs  maintenance  no  matter  where  you  hap|)en  to  lx*. 

For  full  details,  call  your  nearby  Burroughs  office,  or  write  to 

Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

HuiToutrhs  ami  Sonsimatic— TM’s 


Senainuitic  Aci'tmnting  Machine 
U'ith  matertals  for  practice 
posting. 


('alrulator  (ieiH'lops  skill  and 
uccumcy  in  tstlume  figuring. 


Full  K*y  Adding  Machine 
quick  ti  lth  n^sults,  quiet  in  the 
classroom. 


Ten  Key  Adding  Machine  — 
smiHith,  easy  ofieration  reduces 
ofierator  strain. 


Burrou^lis  Corporation 

i)iMh:\sio\s 


in  rlrrlronirs  aiii/  daUi 


...KNOWN  AS  THE  TEACHERS’  HOUR! 


A  time  to  relax-a  time  to  reflect !  Are  the  fledglings  pro¬ 
gressing  ?  How's  their  technique . . .  speed— stance— stroke  ? 

It’s  satisfying  to  be  a  perfectionist... and  to  help  develop 
this  in  other  minds  and  hands.  Credit,  too  for  the  pre¬ 
cision-built  Olympia  Typewriters... serving  as  partners 
in  perfection. 

These  superb  typewriters  come  fully-equipped  with  the 
finest,  most  advanced  typing  aids. ..from  exclusive 
spring-cushioned  keytops  to  convenient  half-spacing. 
Features  that  are  easier  to  teach  with... to  learn  on? 
Important,  too,  is  Olympia’s  reputation  for  easy,  quiet, 
trouble-free  performance,  year  after  year... cutting 
maintenance  costs  to  an  absolute  minimum. 


No  wonder  more  and  more  schools,  from  coast  to  coast, 
are  selecting  Olympia.  Why  not  put  one  to  the  test  your¬ 
self— before  you  decide  on  any  other  typewriter! 


“Writes  best  of because  Wit’s  built  best  of  all!” 
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SPECIAL 

OFFER 


OLYMPIA  DIVISION 
Inter-Continental  Trading  Corp. 

90  Weat  Street,  New  York  6,  New  York 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Alan  C.  Lloyd’s 
articles .. ."The  Typing  Teacher  As  A 
Technician”. . .  to  the  addresa  below. 


A  FREE  COPY  OF 
AUN  C.  LLOYD’S 
“Tks  Typinf 
Tsscber  As 
A  TechniciM” 


Name. 


*  ...ar  iafersistiss 

Issrlet  el  articles  ea 
tbs  itvslepmsat, 
A  prstectisa,  eerres- 
f  Meu  aat  rellasawrt 
I  sf  |tiP|tyMpg.i|| 


Address. 
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THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S 


A-V  EXAM? 


Which 
is  the 


THE  NAMES  of  the  winners  of  our  Fourth  Annual  Problem  Clinic  Contest 
are  shown  below.  The  awards  are:  $25  and  $15  for  the  two  best  solutions, 
and  $10  and  $5  for  the  two  best  problems  submitted  between  May  2,  195Q, 
and  May  1,  1960.  (All  contributions  received  between  April  1  and  May  1 
of  this  year  are  included  in  this  issue.)  Contributions  received  after  May  1 
are  carried  over  to  the  next  contest.  Because  of  revised  production  schedules 
with  our  printer,  the  deadliire  for  contributions  to  next  year’s  Problem 
Clinic  contest  will  be  moved  up  a  bit,  to  April  25,  1961. 

Congratulations  to  the  winners— and  we’ll  be  with  you  again  next  fall. 

SOLUTIONS:  FIRST  PRIZE,  Catherini>  M.  Roda,  H*atly  High  School,  Green  Island,  N.  Y. 

SECOND  PRIZE,  Ellen  Kruger,  Minnesota  School  of  Business,  Minneapolis. 
PROBLEMS:  FIRST  PRIZE,  Mary  Witherow,  Beaumont  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
SECOND  PRIZE,  J.  A.  Martin,  Canyondam,  Calif. 


VU-LYTE  n 


Opaque  Projector 


JUNE  PROBLEMS 


The  problem  I  face  is  not  new,  I  suppose.  Our  school  is  small  and,  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  demand  for  bookkeeping.  Typing  I,  and  Typing 
II,  they  had  to  be  scheduled  at  the  same  hour.  There  are  two  advanced 
typing  students  and  eight  beginners. 

Typing  II,  of  course,  does  not  need  the  constant  attention  that  Typing 
I  does.  But,  particularly  during  the  first  months  of  school,  both  book¬ 
keeping  and  Typing  I  need  much  attention. 

They  meet  in  the  same  room  separated  by  a  glass  partition.  How  can 
I  give  the  attention  needed  to  both  bookeeping  and  Typing  I  students 
without  loss  of  attention  and  unnecessary  interruptions  from  one  when 
I  am  working  with  the  other. 

DON  PHILLIPS 
Buckholts,  Texas 


What 
will  it 
do  for 


I  have  one  problem  and  one  question,  both  concerning  the  teaching  of 
shorthand:  (1)  How  does  one  teach  the  o-hook  so  that  students  do  not 
confuse  it  with  the  oo-hook? 

No  matter  how  much  drill  is  given  on  the  o-hook,  when  days  or  weeks 
later  the  oo-hook  is  taught,  some  students  immediately  begin  to  spell 
words  containing  either  hook  incorrectly.  (2)  In  some  of  the  solutions  in 
“Problem  Clinic,”  it  was  suggested  calling  th  ith  and  sh  ish.  Why?  We 
certainly  don’t  pronounce  “that”  ith-a-t,  or  “thought,”  ith-o-t  or  “sheep” 
ish-e-p.  Why  not  give  the  same  sounds  to  letters  and  combinations  that 
are  taught  to  primary  school  pupils  in  the  phonetics  classes? 

SR.  MARIE  FRANCES,  S.S.M.N. 
Mount  Saint  Mary 
Kenmore,  N.Y. 


This  is  a  problem  that  I  have  heard  discussed  over  and  over  again, 
but  no  one  gives  in  an  inch  and  no  one  can  quote  an  authority.  Maybe 
some  of  you  know  the  correct  answer  and  why. 

In  typewriting,  students  are  taught  to  leave  spac'e  between  the 
various  parts  of  a  letter  or  composition  and  to  have  approximately  even 
side  margins. 

Business  teachers  argue  that  these  same  rules  should  apply  to  letters 
written  in  longhand.  English  teachers  and  almost  all  elementary  school 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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BESELER 

VU-LYTE  H 

OPAQUE  PROJECTOR* 


INSTANTLY  PROJECTS  A  TRUE 
COLOR  IMAGE  DIRECTLY 
FROM  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS, 
CHARTS,  MUSIC,  ARTWORK 
AND  ACTUAL  SPECIMENS... 

It  lets  you  build  your  own  A-V  Library.  No 
months-in-advance  scheduling.  Preparation 
begins  and  ends  with  the  few  seconds  it 
takes  to  slip  materials  into  the  projector 
whenever  students  are  ready  to  learn. 

VU-LYTE  n  is  a  lighter,  brighter  and  more 
versatile  teaching  tool  than  any  other 
opaque  projector  made.  In  social  studies, 
stir  students  with  huge,  brilliant  images  of 
stamps  or  coins  from  foreign  lands;  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  correct  themes  before  the  entire  class; 
in  science,  make  specimens  giant,  living 
diagrams.  You  teach  with  these  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  techniques  in  every  subject 
with  a  Vu-Lyte  II  in  your  classroom. 

jfcTh*  sthtr  projictor  in  this  n-V  Exam 
Is  a  ■titler  Vu-Graph.  Tht  conptn 
btlow  will  bring  you  complato  Infar- 
matian  an  what  It  will  da  for  yo 

GET  THE  ANSWERS  TO  YOUR  A-V  OUESTIONS 
.  .  .  FILL  IN  AND  RETURN  COUPON  TODAY 


Charles  Beseler  Company  ^ 

203  So.  11th  Stroat 
East  Orango,  Now  iarsay 

Send  me  complete  Information  on  the  Beseler 

□  VU-LYTE  n  OPAQUE  PROJECTOR  ' 

□  VU-GRAPH  OVERHEAD  TRANSPARENCY  PROJECTOR 

□  Have  a  Beseler  A-V  Consultant  contact  me  for 
a  demonstration. 

Name. _ _ _ 

School 

Address _  ~ 

City - Stnfw 

Phone _ 


PROBLEM  CLINIC  (continued) 

teachers  say  no.  In  fact,  some  even 
penalize  students  for  leaving  space 
between  the  inside  address  and  the 
salutation. 

Another  phase  of  the  argument  is 
the  style  of  letters  and  envelopes: 
blocked  versus  indented.  If  it  is  typed, 
business  teachers  say  either  style  is 
correct,  but  handwritten  material 
should  be  indented.  Again  there  is 
disagreement.  The  counter-argument 
is  that  up-to-date  writing  must  be 
blocked. 

The  points  at  issue  seem  very  small 
tq^  us  teachers,  but  it  is  most  confus¬ 
ing  to  students  who  are  taught  one 
thing  all  through  elementary  school 
and  in  English  classes  in  high  school 
and  another  thing  in  business  classes. 

Is  there  any  authority  for  either 
the  English  nr  the  business  teachers’ 
claims? 

SR.  MARIE  FRANCES,  S.S.M.N. 

Mount  Saint  Mary 

Kenmore,  N.Y. 

NOVEMBER  PROBLEM 

I  u'ould  appreciate  sugf^cstions  for  devis¬ 
ing  ways  to  take  care  of  different  levels 
of  ability  within  the  classroom.  I  have 
been  given  the  task  of  teaching  five  class 
periitds  in  three.  Secretarial  Practice  1 
is  a  double-period  course  consisting  of 
dictation  and  beginning  transcription,  ami 
Secretarial  Practice  2  is  a  triple-period 
course  consisting  of  advanced  dictation 
and  transcription,  with  the  third  period 
allotted  to  business  machines.  The  first 
two  periods  in  the  morning,  these  classes 
meet  in  the  same  room.  The  Secretarial 
Practice  1  class  is  made  up  of  24  students, 
and  Secretarial  Practice  2  has  7  students. 
If  I  dictate  to  the  beginners,  the  ad¬ 
vanced  students  are  not  gaining  in  speed; 
if  1  dictate  to  the  advanced  ones,  the 
beginners  become  discouraged.  I’ve  tried 
dividing  the  time  between  the  two 
groups,  but  with  a  45-minute  period  there 
is  not  adequate  time  to  preview,  dictate, 
ami  build  speed  for  both  groups.  I’ve 
tried  dictating  to  one  group  and  letting 
the  others  transcribe,  but  the  noise  of  the 
typewriters  makes  this  unsatisfactory.  We 
do  have  different  textbooks  for  the  two 
groups,  hut  if  one  group  reads  aloud  from 
their  text  this  is  even  more  confusing  to 
the  group  trying  to  do  their  homework. 

Please  don’t  suggest  that  I  disbaml  the 
Secretarial  Practice  2  group,  which  is 
smaller,  because  this  would  withdraw 
these  students  from  the  school  work- 
experience  program. 

Anonymous 

Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Anonymous: 

I  have  a  solution  to  your  problem 
that  I  know  works-I  successfully  used 
it  for  several  years. 

You  say  you  have  a  double  and  a  triple 
period.  Fine!  Now  all  you  need  is  a 


definite  plan  and  good  nerves.  Tire  un. 
avoidable  noise  of  my  plan— typewriters 
and  voices— can  be  annoying,  but  both 
teacher  and  students  must  learn  to  con¬ 
centrate  regardless  of  noise.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  it  in  offices. 

In  a  small  group— four  to  ten  students 
—around  a  table  at  the  front  of  the  room 
and  close  to  the  blackboard,  I  taught 
and  drilled  one  shorthand  group  at  a 
time  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  At  their 
desks,  the  other  students,  individually  or 
in  small  groups,  studied  shorthand.  This 
study  was  a  boon,  for  all  teachers  know 
that  students  learn  very  little  outside  of 
the  classroom. 

When  teaching  transcription,  it  was 
necessary  at  the  beginning  to  give  gen¬ 
eral  instructions  and  drill  to  the  entire 
class.  After  a  few  days,  I  dictated  two 
or  three  very  short  letters  at  the  dictation 
speed  of  the  slowest  student.  These  let¬ 
ters  were  transcribed  on  letterhead  paper, 
complete  with  carbon  copy,  blank  pieces 
of  paper  labeled  for  enclosures,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  envelopes.  The  form  of  the  letter 
was  changed  every  few  weeks,  so  that 
all  styles  would  be  learned. 

Of  course,  the  better  students  finished 
the  original  dictation  first,  which  they 
deposited  in  a  tray  on  my  desk.  When 
the  student  came  to  deposit  her  com¬ 
pleted  letters,  she  brought  her  notebook 
and  i)en.  Then  I  dictated  one  or  two 
more  letters  to  her  at  her  dictation  speed. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  only  one  stu¬ 
dent;  sometimes  four  or  five.  So  the  rate 
of  dictation  speed  constantly  varied— but 
always  at  the  rate  of  the  slowest  student 
in  the  group.  This  meant  everyone  got 
all  the  dictation  and  was  able  to  tran¬ 
scribe  it.  Slowly,  but  surely,  confidence 
was  gained  and  speed  was  increased. 
Incidentally,  I  made  no  desk  provision 
for  the  latter  dictation,  and  the  students 
took  it  standing,  sitting,  kneeling,  or 
squatting.  Also,  no  letter  was  ever  re¬ 
peated.  This  meant  that  eventually  every¬ 
one  in  the  room  was  transcribing  a  dif¬ 
ferent  letter— no  copying  possible,  no  tests 
necessary.  Grades  for  report  cards  were 
based  on  the  number  of  usable  letters— 
letters  an  office  manager  in  a  first-class 
office  would  be  willing  and  happy  to 
sign.  (To  facilitate  correcting,  I  told 
students  the  book  number  of  the  letter, 
and  they  tyqied  this  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  comer.) 

Each  week  a  different  student  was 
named  to  check  the  letters.  If  mailable 
without  further  corrections,  she  signed 
an  employer’s  name  and  her  initials. 
Then  each  secretary  folded  her  own 
letters  and  inserted  them  in  the  en¬ 
velopes.  These  were  used  in  the  secre¬ 
tarial  practice  class  to  teach  multiple 
scaling  and  later  for  the  opening  of  mail 
by  hand  or  machine.  The  carbon  copies 
were  filed  in  a  standard  letter  file.  If  one 
is  not  available,  a  home-made  box  file 
from  an  empty  carton  will  serve  the 
purpose. 

Now,  about  the  Secretarial  Practice  2 
group.  My  advice  is  not  to  disband  them, 
but  teach  and  use  them.  Naturally,  they 
must  follow  a  good  text,  but  there  are 
many  projects  to  augment  it  that  will 
make  the  shidents  above  average  in  their 
work. 

First,  they  can  help  if  they  are  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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announcinG 


with  the  puBliCAtion-on  August  i5,  i96o-of 

GREGG  NOTEHAND 


A  Personal-Use  Shorthand  with  Integrated  Instruction  in  How  to  Make  Notes 


bi^  Leslie,  Zoubek,  and  Deese 


A  VASt  n6W  AR6A  Of  S6RVIC6  opens  up  to  the  business  teacher — an  op¬ 
portunity  to  extend  his  service  to  an  almost  unbelievably  large  segment  of  the  entire 
secondary  school  enrollment — and  to  the  collegiate  field  as  well. 


BeCAUSe  the  pRemiSe  on  which  GREGG  NOTEHAND  has  been  developed 
represents  a  general  education  objective  recognized  and  desired  by  ALL  educators — 
the  objective  of  improved  study,  improved  listening,  improved  reading — the  business 
teacher’s  status,  in  relation  to  general  education,  should  enjoy  increased  appreciation. 

QR6QQ  nOtChAnP  is  not  a  course  in  vocational  shorthanck  but  rather  a  course 
in  notemaking,  implemented  by  a  short  writing  system  based  on  the  alphabet  of  Gregg 
Shorthand.  There  are  no  dictation  or  words-a-minute  objectives,  and  the  course  is  not 
designed  to  train  stenographers  Its  aim  is  to  assist  students  to  read  and  listen  more 
intelligently  and  to  make  notes  discriminately  for  future  study  and  other  uses. 

ID  th6  VASt  mAjORIty  of  CAS6S,  the  regular  shorthand  teacher  will  be 
asked  to  teach  the  course.  This  is  a  "natural”  and  the  business  teacher’s  area  of  service 
should  widen  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  Gregg  Notehand. 

Business  teACheRS  win  want  to  present  GREGG  NOTEHAND  to  their  admin¬ 
istrators,  explain  its  objectives,  point  out  its  value  to  ALL  students,  and  assist  in  incor¬ 
porating  the  subject  into  the  curriculum,  apart  from  the  regular  shorthand  classes,  but 
taught  preferably  by  the  business  teacher. 


A  brochure  describing  GREGG  NOTEHAND  in  detoil,  and  illustra¬ 
ting  pages  from  the  text,  will  he  available.  When  writing  for  it, 
please  be  sure  to  give,  not  only  your  regular  school  address,  but 
also  the  address  at  which  the  brochure  will  reach  gou  during  the 
vacation  period. 


wRite  youR  neARest  qrgqq  office 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 
McGRAW  HILL  BOOK  CO.,  INC. 

Naw  York  36;  330  West  42  Streat  Chicago  46:  465S  Chaaa  Ava..  Lincolnwood 

San  Francisco  4;  68  Post  Straet  Dallas  2:  501  Elm  Straat 
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MONROE 


THEY  SEE 


MONROE 
VISUAL  AIDS 

build 

LEARNING 

POWER 


Twice  as  big  <18  life—3'x4'  wall  chart  makes  keyboards  and 
dials  understandable,  visible  even  to  back  row  students! 


THEY  HEAR 


Your  skilled  instruction  is  coordinated  in  an  integrated  class 
program.  Monroe’s  teacher-manuals  include  complete 
courses  prepared  by  professional  teachers,  plus  progress 
and  record  forms,  easy  checking  answer  forms  and  tests. 


you  teach 

EARNING 

POWER 


THEY  USE 


Student  manuals  contain  machine  operating  directions,  prac¬ 
tice  problems  and  assignments,  all  coordinated  with  the 
material  Monroe  prepares  for  teachers  (above) .  Also,  train¬ 
ing  kits  with  materials  simulating  on-the-job 

conditions,  and  quick-reference  T - — Vi 

instruction  cards  while  ,  / 

learning  mechanics. 


Your  students  will  live  on  what  you 
teach.  And  Monroe,  conscious  of  this 
vital  role  you  play,  lends  a  skilled  hand 
to  yours— with  the  most  helpful  group 
of  learning  aids  yet  devised  to  help  you 
turn  learners  into  earners. 

What  better  way  to  prepare  for  earn¬ 
ing  than  by  learning  with  Monroe,  the 
machine  they’ll  be  most  likely  to  work 
with  in  business? 


‘“—r  .... 


THEY  SUCCEED 


On  completion,  students  are  awarded  ■•wi.'pr' 

Monroe  Certificates  of  Proficiency  as  reliable  job-getters. 


MONROE  maintaint  ci  depart- 

ment  ipeciolizing  in  educational  needs 
from  grade  Khool  through  college— one 
of  many  reasons  why  Monroe  machines 
are  first  choice  in  America's  schools  for 
both  classrooms  and  administration. 


Monros  Cslcu's'isg  MsehiM  Cs..  Inc.,  Stlss  tntf  isrvies  in  principal  citisi  Mrsrywhtrs.  General  officea,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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AUTOMATION  ON  THE  SCREEN 
Films  and  Filmstrips 

BUSINESS  EDUCATORS  who  want  audio-visual  aids  in  the  area  of  business 
data  processing  (BDP)  will  find  the  following  list  helpful.  Many  of  the  items  are 
available  for  rent,  some  are  free,  and  some  are  for  sale;  write  to  the  sources  for 
details.  The  code  used  to  indicate  sources  is  explained  by  a  legend  at  the  end. 

(I;ist  compiled  hy  Enoch  J.  Haga,  California  Medical  Facility,  VacaoiUe) 


FILMS 

Bank  Automation,  IBM 
Direct  Line  to  Decision,  2.3  min.,  MTPS 
(Need  for  large-scale  electronic  data- 
processing  machinery  in  business) 
Dynamic  Sales  Management,  16  mm.,  30 
min.,  color,  RR 

Electronic  Computers  Improve  Manage¬ 
ment  Control,  16  mm.,  UC 
Electronics  in  Automation,  22  min.,  DcV 
Integrated  Data  Processing,  16  mm., 
NOMA 

Matter  of  Form,  23  min.,  BEF  (History 
of  business  forms) 

No  Margin  for  Error,  IBM  (Operations 
at  IBM’s  magnetic  tape  testing  center) 
No  Time  for  Error,  12  min.,  RR 
Piercing  the  Unknown,  22  min.,  IBM 
(Development  of  IBM  computers) 
Pulse  of  Automation,  MC  ( Automatic 
control  replaces  human  perception  and 
reaction ) 

The  Information  Machine,  16  mm.,  12 
min.,  color,  IBM 

The  Right  Prescription,  16  mm.,  20  min., 
RR 

The  Search:  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology— Automatic  Machines,  2.5 
min.,  YAF  (Development  of  robot 
machines ) 

The  Sensimatic  Story,  16  mm.,  23  min., 
color,  BC 

This  Business  of  Numbers,  20  min.,  color, 
RR 

This  Is  Automation,  30  min.,  color,  GE 
( Automation  in  manufacturing  and 
packaging ) 

UNIVAC,  27  min.,  RR 
You’re  on  the  Team,  16  mm.,  20  min., 
color,  RR  (Direct  mail  at  Eastman 
Kodak) 


SOUND  FILMSTRIPS 

305  Ramac,  20  min.,  74  f.,  IBM 
050  Ramac,  20  min.,  69  f.,  IBM 
709  EDPM,  20  min.,  67  f.,  IBM 
A  Punched-Card  Plan  for  Labor  Unions, 
35  mm.,  20  min.,  RR 
Control  Input  for  ADP,  35  mm.,  32  min., 
color,  BC 

Data  and  Decision  —  Using  Electronic 
Computers  in  Business,  AMA;  set  of 
four  filmstrips: 

1.  Data  Processing  and  the  Computer, 
15  min.,  68  f.  (How  EDP  devel¬ 
oped;  integrated  system;  role  of 
computer ) 

2.  The  Computer  System,  22  min.,  92 
f.  (Language  of  the  computer;  proc¬ 
essing  cycle;  computer  units;  pro- 
granuning ) 

3.  The  Fea^ility  Study,  22  min.,  84  f. 
(The  three  areas  of  study) 


4.  The  Electronic  Frontier  in  Business, 
16  min.,  71  f.  (Payout  and  frontier 
applications ) 

Operations  Research,  A  Practical  Intro¬ 
duction  for  Management,  AMA;  set  of 
three  filmstrips: 

1.  Operations  Research— What  It  Is, 

min.,  77  f.  (Development  of  OR 
from  its  inception  during  World 
War  II  to  its  present  use  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry) 

2.  Operations  Research— How  It  Works, 
22  min.,  106  f.  (OR  is  shown  to  be 
not  a  substitute  for  management 
judgment,  but  a  way  of  giving  man¬ 
agement  better  data  for  reaching 
decisions ) 

3.  Operations  Research  —  Scope  and 
Limitations,  13  min.,  61  f,  (Shows 
how  OR  can  handle  the  more  com¬ 
plex  problems  that  arise  in  many 
organizations ) 

Paperwork  Simplification  Clinic,  SRC; 
set  of  four  filmstrips 

Production  Control  Systems  and  Proce¬ 
dures,  .35  mm.,  13  min.,  RR 

Record  Sort,  35  mm.,  15  min.,  RR 

The  Punched-Card  Plan  for  Motor  Freight 
Accounting,  .35  mm.,  22  min.,  RR 

The  Punched-Card  Plan  for  Wholesale 
Drug  Distributors,  35  mm.,  20  min., 
RR 

The  Synchro-Matic  Punched-Card  Plan 
for  Loss  and  Damage  Freight  Claim 
Accounting,  Baltimore  ir  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  35  mm.,  18  min.,  RR 


FILMSTRIPS 

650  Magnetic  Drum  Data-Processing  Ma¬ 
chine,  46  f.,  color,  IBM 
705  EDPM,  47  f.,  color,  IBM 
An  Introduction  to  Electronic  Data  Proc¬ 
essing,  90  min.,  CMcP  (Development 
of  data-processing  equipment  and  the 
impact  of  electronic  equipment  on 
procedures,  management  organization, 
and  management  methods) 

Business  and  Electronics,  60  min.,  BAH 
(What  electronics  promises  as  a  man¬ 
agement  tool;  survey  of  electronic 
business  equipment;  application  of 
electronics  to  business  information; 
investigation  of  electronics  by  indi¬ 
vidual  firms) 

What’s  New  with  Univac,  15  min.,  color, 
RR  (Explains  Univac  II) 

A  number  of  filmstrips  on  tabulating 
equipment  and  its  applications  are  avail¬ 
able  from  IBM.  Form  numbers  range  from 
29-6100  to  29-6221.  Titles,  color,  and 
number  of  frames  arc  Indicated  below: 
Card  Punching,  Machines  #24,  26,  color, 
( Continued  on  next  page ) 


To  make 

typwritimg 
mistakrs  ||jHj 
is  human  ill 


To  EIUSE 
WITHOUT  A 


TRACE* is 


easy  when 
you  use 

A. W. Faber 

SraserSt/at* 


Th«  original  grey  orasor  point 
^-olways  best  for  erosing. 


the 

invention 
that 
changed 
the 
Nation' s 
Erasing 
Habits. 


7099B  with  brush  20c.  7099  with¬ 
out  brush  10c.  Insist  on  th« 
original  and  genuine  EraserSlik 
with  the  registered  trade  mark: 

SAPHIR  HAND 
SHARPENER 

works  like  magic. 

Gives  you  the  correct 
point  on  your  ' 

EraaerStik— then  stops  ' 
sharpening. 

If  you  use  r - 

one,  you  need 
the  other.  Ask  Jir  , 
your  Stationer,  i 


Sh»p«<i  like 
m  p«nclt,  it 
aharpwns  liK*  • 
p«ocft  to  liny 
styl«  point  you 
pf*f#r  Wuitt, 
medtufH  or. 
•londor.  ,  - 


A.W.Faber-Cosfeff 


Pencil  Co. 
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TA  234 


A  counterbalanced  spring  type  mechan¬ 
ism  allows  fast,  accurate  height  adjust¬ 
ments  of  typing  surface  from  25"  to  30" 
in  Vi"  adjustments.  Also  available  as  an 
alternate  adjusting  device  is  the  Ham¬ 
mond  "Type-Right”  mechanism. 

Typing  platform  is  ITVi"  wide  x  ISVi" 
deep,  will  accommodate  all  typewriters, 

JASPER  TABLE  CO..  JASPER,  INDIANA 


aid  to 
typing 
efficiency 
in  the 
classroom! 


ADJUST-A-DESK 


with 

adjustable 
typing  platform 

•  IMPROVES  POSTURE 

•  REDUCES  EYE  STRAIN 

•  CUTS  TYPING  FATIGUE 


Please  send  more  information  on  Jasper 

Table  Typewriter  Adjust  a-Desks. 

RETURN  THIS  COUPON 

Name 

FOR 

?trhnnl 

Address 

COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

UP  Goes 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 

of  top-bound  books 

J  R«l)«v«t  strain,  tonsion;  promotos  accuracy, 
sp««d 

/  I"  X  IV'  X  t"  tlm  fits  all  dasks,  pravidas  for 
•asy  storag* 

y  Two  convoniant  groovas  for  pans  or  pancils 

y  Will  not  "walk"  off  dask 

y  Attractiva  colors  (groan,  bronzo.  Ivory,  malallic 
gray,  postal  yollow) 

y  Smooth  surfacas  provida  aosy  cloonlng  and  har¬ 
monious  appaaranca 

y  Constructod  of  long-lasting,  rainforcad  high- 
Impoct  polystyrona  plastic 

PMcn 


l-n  Copybook  Haidars  .  $2.00  aock 

la-jf  Copybook  Holdon .  1.75  oocb 

4J-H  Copybook  Holdon  .  1.M  oocb 

f?  «id  PMfo  .  1.50  OKb 

Pricoo  F.O.I.  Sm  Di^,  Coilfortilo 


CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Dopt.  •.  1X17  For*  it..  Sm  DIoco  4,  C«IH. 


IT  COULD  BE  YOU! 

Marketing  research  organization 
needs  part-time  interviewers  to 
interview  physicians  in  cities  over 
one  hundred  thousand.  Minimum 
requirement  B.A.  or  B.S.  Intervifjw- 
ing  experience  helpful  but  not 
essential.  Car  is  necessary.  Direct 
inquiries  to:  Loring  Research, 
Inc.,  711  West  Lake  Street,  Min¬ 
neapolis  8,  Minnesota. 


Still  Available 

"Butinett  Teacher  Recruitment" 
— a  special  24-page  report  that  outlines 
what  teachers,  supervisors,  and  admin¬ 
istrators  can  do,  working  alone  and  with 
groups,  to  help  ease  the  present 
shortage.  Price:  50  cents  a  copy.  Send 
your  order  to: 

Reprint  Department 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 

330  West  42  St. 

New  York  36,  N.Y. 


35  f.;  Card  Sorting,  Machines  #80,  82, 
color,  32  f.;  Preparation  of  Reports,  63  f.; 
Principles  of  IBM  Accounting,  color,  58 
f.;  Machine  Functions,  29  f.;  Sales  Ac¬ 
counting,  49  f.;  Inventory  Control  and 
Material  Accounting,  color,  40  f.;  Per¬ 
sonnel  Records,  53  f.;  IBM  Tax  Account¬ 
ing  Service  through  Local  Government, 
51  f.;  Accounts  Payable  and  Payables 
Distribution,  63  f.;  Accounts  Receivable, 
58  f.;  IBM  Accounting  for  Plant  and 
Equipment,  color,  40  {.;  Salary  Payroll, 
color,  49  f.;  Billing,  color,  46  f.;  Finan¬ 
cial  Control,  color  36  f.;  Manufacturing 
Control,  color,  51  f.;  Hourly  Payroll  and 
Labor  Distrilmtion,  color,  53  f.;  IBM 
Techniques  for  Production  Management, 
color,  46  f. 


OTHER  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 

Many  other  types  of  audio-visual  aids 
are  available  in  BDP  areas.  IBM  has 
available  2  by  2  inch  slides  (35  mm.) 
feahuing  applications  on  the  650  ma¬ 
chines  ( form  numbers  29-6000-0  to 
29-6655-0).  The  same  company  also  has 
available  many  overhead-projector  foils 
on  accounting  and  tabulating  machines 
and  other  subjects  ( form  numbers 
29-6002-0  to  29-6987-0).  Chalkboards 
are  available  from  IBM  (form  numbers 
V24-6900  to  V24-6925).  Remington  Rand 
has  many  2  by  2  slides  on  the  Univac 
File-Computer  System  ( form  numbers 
SPTM-4283.1  to  SPTM-4285.9). 

SOURCE  LEGEND 

AMA— American  Management  Associa¬ 
tion,  Visual  Education  Department 
106,  1515  Broadway,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 

BAH— Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  135  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Ill. 

BC— Burroughs  Corp.,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 
BEF— Business  Education  Films,  4697 
Sixteenth  Ave.,  Brooklyn  4,  N.  Y.,  or 
Moore  Business  Forms,  Inc.,  210  Post 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

CMcP— Cresap,  Mt:Cormick  and  Paget, 
342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
DeV— DeVry  Technical  Institute,  Film 
Service  Department,  4141  Belmont 
Ave.,  Chicago  41,  Ill. 

GE— General  Electric  Co.,  Film  Library, 
One  River  Road,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y., 
or  (in  many  cases)  the  electric  utility 
company  servicing  your  area. 

IBM— International  Business  Machines 
Corp.,  Film  Library,  Department  of 
Education,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

MC— Meletron  Corp.,  950  North  High¬ 
land  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

MTPS— Modem  Talking  Picture  Service, 
Inc.,  3  East  54  St.,  New  York  20, 
N.  Y.,  or  nearest  branch  office. 
NOMA— National  Office  Management  As¬ 
sociation,  1931  Old  York  Road,  Willow 
Grove,  Pa. 

RR— Remington  Rand,  315  Park  Ave.  S., 
New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  or  nearest  branch 
office. 

SRC— Standard  Register  Co.,  Dayton  1, 
Ohio. 

UC— University  of  California,  Film  Li¬ 
brary,  Berkeley  4,  Calif. 

YAF— Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  Text- 
Film  Dept.,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
330  West  42  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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It’s  all  here!  The 
Voicewriter;  plus  two 
manuals  —one  for  you,  one 
for  the  student;  four  pre- 
recorded  discs;  a  comprehensive  n;. 
examination;  a  certificate  of 
proficiency  with  the  prestige  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison’s  name!  Everything 
you  need  for  the  Edison  Voicewriter 
Secretarial  Transcribing  Course! 


Only  8  hours  of  instruction  needed  I 

AT  LAST— a  course  in  nnachine  transcribing  that  fits 
perfectly  into  the  modern  office  practice  class 


Compact  and  fast,  this  Edison  Voicewriter  course  is  ideal 
in  these  days  when  schedules  are  already  tight  with  so 
many  new  techniques,  new  office  machinery  to  master! 
Without  omitting  a  single  essential,  it  enables  students  to 
acquire  basic  traascribing  skills  in  as  little  as  eight  hours 
of  instruction. 

Developed,  tested  and  endorsed  by  practicing  edu¬ 
cators,  and  backed  by  Edison  Voicewriter’s  70  years  of 
leadership  in  the  dictating  field,  the  Edison  course  is 
available  when  you  buy  or  rent  Voicewriter  equipment 
for  your  business  classes. 

Have  you  seen  the  Edison  Voicewriter  in  action  lately? 
If  not,  you’re  in  for  a  worth-while  experience!  The  Voice- 
writer  is  right  now  in  use  by  top  p>eople  and  firms  in 


government,  industry,  insurance,  service  industry  and  the 
professions— in  the  offices  where  your  business  students 
would  most  like  to  work  after  graduation. 

Give  them  a  big  head  start  with  instruction  in  Voice- 
writer  transcribing.  For  all  the  details  just  fill  in  this 
handy  coupon. 

I - 

j  TO:  Edison  Voicewriter,  Dept.  BEG 
j  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 

I  Please  have  your  local  representative  show  me 
I  the  new  Edison  Voicewriter  transcribing  machine 
I  and  your  Secretarial  Transcribing  Course  kit. 

I  Name _ 

[  Title _ 

j  School _ _ _ 


Edison  Voicewriter 

A  product  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  Industries.  MoGraw-Edtson  Company, 
Weat  Orange,  N.  J.  In  Canada:  33  Front  Street  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Street _ 

City _ Zone _ State _ 
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TWO  SUMMER 


TYPING  COURSES 


^  Typing  for 
GRADE  SCHOOL 
^  Students  ^ 


JUNE,  1960 

VOLUME  40.  NUMBER  10 


HERBERT  R.  S  C  H  I  M  M  E  L  P  F  E  N  N  I  G 

Bismarck  (N  D  )  Junior  College 


in  typing  for  home  and  school  use. 

•  To  develop  wholesome  and 
healthy  attitudes  in  job  performance. 

•  To  develop  sound  and  depend¬ 
able  work  habits. 

•  To  develop  an  emotional  con¬ 
trol  that  would  result  in  acceptable 
work. 

•  To  promote  the  learning  process 
in  other  areas. 

Interest  in  the  course  was  very 
encouraging.  Ninety-seven  grade  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  the  course— 19  from 
the  sixth  grade,  31  from  the  seventh, 
24  from  the  eighth,  and  23  from  the 
ninth.  There  was  no  selection  or 
screening  of  applicants;  however,  an 
Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Language  Skills 
administered  the  first  day  of  class 
indicated  that  all  four  grade  levels 
were  above  average  in  the  language- 
skills  area.  (See  Table  2.)  The  fee 


Recent  experiments  in 

teaching  typewriting  to  grade 
students  have  proved  that  youngsters 
of  this  age  level  can  leani  to  type¬ 
write  by  touch  and  that  typewriting 
can  be  used  as  an  instrument  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  learning  process.  Various 
schools  with  experience*  in  conduct¬ 
ing  typing  classes  for  grjfde  students 
advocate  an  early  introduction  of  the 
subjtct. 

Recognizing  this  trend  in  modem 
education,  Bismarck  Junior  College 
organized  an  eight-week  typewriting 
course  last  summer  for  students  who 
would  be  starting  the  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades  in  the  fall. 
The  objectives  we  set  up  for  the 
cotirse  were: 

•  To  train  students  how  to  operate 
a  typewriter. 

•  To  develop  skill  and  proficiency 


tor  the  eight-week  course  was  $15 
p>er  student. 

The  course  consisted  of  25  skill- 
and  speed-building  lessons  and  10 
production  lessons,  including  an  al¬ 
phabetic  pinwheel,  typewriter  mys¬ 
tery  games,  business  letters,  center¬ 
ing  problems,  tabulation  problems, 
and  title  pages. 

Class  periods  consisted  of  37  ses¬ 
sions  of  50  minutes  each.  Attendance 
was  good,  except  for  those  students 
who  missed  a  number  of  classes  in 
order  to  attend  Scout  camp  and  those 
who  went  on  vacation  with  their  par¬ 
ents  during  the  course.  The  average 
absence  was  about  3)4  days  per  stu¬ 
dent;  thus,  the  members  averaged 
about  30  hours  of  actual  formal  in¬ 
struction. 

No  special  equipment  was  employ¬ 
ed  for  this  lower  age  group.  We  used 
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TWO  SUMMER  TYPING  COURSES  (continued) 


the  30  standard  manual  typewriters, 
the  10  electric  typewriters,  and  the 
orthodox  tables  provided  for  the  reg¬ 
ular  cfdlege  classes.  Since  the  class¬ 
room  was  used  by  other  typing  class¬ 
es  during  other  periods,  it  was  often 
necessary  for  the  smaller  students  to 
adjust  their  typewriter  height  each 
day  and  to  place  blcK-ks  under  their 
feet. 

The  textbook  we  used  was  Per- 
sonal  Typing  in  24  Hours,  by  Philip 
S.  Pei>e,  which  uses  th*-  accuracy- 
specd-accuracy  routine  for  spe<*d 
building. 

During  the  eight  weeks  of  tlie 
c-ourse,  each  class  showed  a  gain  in 
average  speed  for  each  succeeding 
week,  on  the  basis  of  errorless  1- 
minute  writes  of  straight-copy  para¬ 
graph  material.  At  the  end  of  the 
eight  weeks,  the  average  speed  of 
the  lixth-graders  was  26  warn,  sev¬ 
enth-graders  29  warn,  eighth-graders 
■‘10  warn,  and  ninth-graders  36  warn. 
The  higher  grade  levels  can  appar¬ 
ently  achieve  higher  speeds. 

Table  1  (below)  shows  the  final 
errorless  speed  achievcxl  at  the  end 
of  the  course  by  the  slowest  and  the 
fastest  student  in  each  grade  group, 
the  average  of  the  grade  group,  and 
the  averages  of  the  boys  and  the 
girls  in  each  grade  group  —  again, 
for  an  errorless  1 -minute  write  of 
straight-copy  paragraph  material. 
Note  that  in  each  grade  group  the 
girls  achieved  a  higher  average 
speed  than  the  boys. 

In  nearly  all  cases,  the  production 
work  handed  in  by  the  students  met 
office  standards,  and  many  of  the 
papers  were  perfect,  even  though 
the  time  devoted  to  them  was  lim¬ 
ited. 

No  homework  was  required;  all 
the  pnxluction  work  was  done  in 
class  and  approved  by  me  immedi¬ 
ately  after  completion.  None  of  the 
work  was  lettt'r-graded;  the  only 
grades  rt'cordwl  were  the  warn 
sijeixls  on  errorless  writings,  which 


BERTA  WURM  of'  th^e  ninth  grade 
reached  a  typing  speed  of  70  warn. 


were  posted  daily  on  a  graph  on  the 
bulletin  board.  These  speeds  were 
scrutinized  closely  by  the  students, 
since  they  were  competing  with 
themselves  to  better  their  speetls 
each  day,  as  well  as  with  their  class¬ 
mates.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  each 
student  was  awarded  a  certificate 
of  completion  (on  which  was  re¬ 
corded  the  speed  he  achieved)  as  a 
feature  of  an  outdoor  “graduation 
and  award”  assembly. 

Our  local  typewriter  dealers  were 
very  inferested  in  the  program  and 
showed  their  support  of  it  by  making 
available  various  merchandise  and 
cash  awards  to  be  presented  to  the 
most  proficient  typists.  These  awards 
were  also  presented  at  the  final  as¬ 
sembly;  they  consisted  of  a  portable 
typewriter,  an  engraved  pen  and 
pencil  set,  a  dictionary,  and  $35  in 
cash. 

I  believe  that  the  objectives  set 
up  for  the  course  were  accomplished. 
The  students  did  learn  and  use  the 
necessary  operating  parts  of  the  type¬ 


writer.  They  learned  to  type  by 
touch  and  developed  a  degree  of 
proficiency  in  typing  that  they  were 
later  able  to  use  in  home  and  school 
work.  In  many  cases,  students  might 
well  be  able  to  do  the  basic  office 
work  involving  typewriting. 

The  development  of  wholesome 
and  healthy  student  attitudes  in  job 
performance,  as  well  as  sound  and 
dependable  work  habits,  was  shown 
by  the  caliber  of  work  on  production 
typing  and  by  the  lack  of  any  dis¬ 
ciplinary  disturbances.  The  students 
seemed  very  interested  and  anxious 
to  learn,  and  their  conduct  was  ex¬ 
emplary.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  production  work  re¬ 
quired  patience,  exactness,  and  ex¬ 
treme  accuracy,  the  acceptability  of 
such  work  seems  to  me  to  indicate  a 
degree  of  development  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  emotional  control. 

In  order  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  typewriting  training  has 
promoted  the  learning  process  in 
other  areas,  I  administered  an 
achievement  test  in  the  language 
area  to  all  the  students  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  course  and  again  at  its 
completion.  Comparison  of  the  scores 
of  the  two  tests  shows  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  increased  an  average  of  two 
months  in  basic  language  skill  de¬ 
velopment.  The  most  noteworthy  in¬ 
crease  was  in  the  punctuation  and 
spelling  area  (see  Table  2).  Because 
the  students  constantly  had  a  visual 
perception  of  the  words  and  parts 
of  words  as  they  typed  them,  we 
expected  improvement  in  spelling; 
also,  regvdar  proofreading  tends  to 
make  students  conscious  of  spelling 
errors  and  frequently  calls  into  play 
their  natural  awareness  of  when  a 
word  “looks  wrong.” 

The  least  gain  was  in  the  capitali¬ 
zation  and  word-usage  area.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  other 
experiments  using  control  groups 
have  indicated  that  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  when  he  is  not  in  direct 
contact  with  learning  processes,  the 
average  student  will  lose  several 
months  of  grade  equivalency  in  the 
various  learning  areas.  Therefore,  1 
think  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
in  none  of  the  areas  did  the  students 
lose  any  months  of  development. 

I  think  our  Summer  Session  Begin¬ 
ning  Grade  Typing  Program  was  a 


Table  1 

FINAL  SPEED  SCORES 


Slowest 

Fastest 

Boys’ 

Girls’ 

Grade 

Student 

Student 

Average 

Average 

Average 

6 

11 

45 

26 

21 

30 

7 

13 

55 

29 

25 

34 

8 

20 

41 

30 

25 

33 

9 

11 

70 

36 

28 

44 
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Table  2 

GRADE-EQUIVALENT*  SCORES  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  TYPING  COURSE 
(IOWA  TESTS  OF  BASIC  LANGUAGE  SKILLS) 

Punctiuition  Capitalization  Usage  Spelling  Total 


Guide 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

(><im 

6 

7.2 

7.3 

8.2 

8.2 

8.4 

8.4 

6.5 

6.6 

7.5 

7.6 

1  mo. 

7 

7.6 

8.5 

9.0 

9.0 

8.6 

8.8 

7.2 

7.4 

8.1 

8.5 

4  mo. 

« 

8.6 

8.9 

-8.3 

9.3 

9.8 

9.8 

8.0 

8.1 

8.9 

9.1 

2  mo. 

9 

9.4 

9.6 

9.4 

9.5 

10.4 

10.5 

8.2 

8.3 

9.3 

9.4 

1  mo. 

All 

8.2 

8.7 

9.0 

9.0 

9.3 

9.3 

7.5 

l.b 

8.5 

8.7 

2  mo. 

•  The  term  “grade  equivalent”  represents  the  grade  level  at  which  the  typical  student  would  make  the  score  achieved  on  the  test. 
For  example,  7.2  means  the  class  average  is  equivalent  to  the  work  t)f  a  typical  seventh-grader  in  the  second  month  of  that  grade. 


success.  It  appears  that  the  objec¬ 
tives  were  achieved  and  that  the 
students  got  a  good  start  toward  be¬ 
coming  proficient  typists. 

One  factor  that  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  imdertaking  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
summer  months.  Efficient  learning 
wiU  be  promoted  if  the  typing  room 
can  be  air  conditioned  or  at  least 
located  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
building.  As  for  equipment,  the  use 
of  standard-size  typewriters  and  ta¬ 
bles  requires  adjustments  for  the 
comfort  and  good  posture  of  the 
smaller  students.  The  standard  man¬ 
ual  typewriter  appears  to  have  too 


heavy  a  stroke  and  too  expansive  a 
keyboard  for  small  hands.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  smaller  students  be 
started  on  portable  electric  type¬ 
writers. 

As  an  experiment,  I  presented  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  lesson  material  to  each 
grade  level.  I  found  that  the  sixth- 
and  seventh-graders  cannot  absorb 
information  and  follow  directions 
quite  so  effectively  as  the  older 
groups.  Instruction  should  perhaps  be 
geared  to  the  grade  level  involved, 
with  the  presentation  of  more  rhy¬ 
thm  and  technique  drills  on  the  lower 
grade  levels,  where  students  do  not 
appear  to  have  so  much  co-ordina¬ 


tion  and  motor  dexterity  as  do  the 
older  students. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  students  did  so  well  in  the 
short  period  of  eight  weeks  and  that 
typewriting  does  aid  the  student  in 
the  learning  process  in  other  etluca- 
tional  areas,  it  seems  advisable, 
where  possible,  to  begin  typewriting 
instruction  on  the  elementary  grade 
level. 

The  students  seemed  to  enjoy 
learning  a  new  skill,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  expressed  a  desire  to  attend 
an  Advanced  Grade  Typing  Summer 
SessicMi,  which  we  are  planning  for 
tliis  summer. 


IRMA  J.  SUTTON,  Dormont  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Last  spring  it  was  suggested 
to  me  that  a  course  in  typing 
be  given  at  the  Dormont  High  School 
summer  session,  so  that  academic 
students  whose  fall  schedules  might 
not  allow  them  to  take  many  electives 
would  have  an  opportimity  to  get 
some  training  in  typing.  At  first  1 
was  skeptical  about  the  possibihty  of 
meeting  a  full  semester’s  requirements 
in  six  weeks.  However,  after  some 
inquiry  among  respected  colleagues 
in  the  profession,  I  became  convinced 
that  such  a  course  had  merit.  Besides, 


I  was  anxious  to  find  out  for  myself 
the  extent  of  learning  that  might  b<^ 
achieved  in  such  a  short,  concen¬ 
trated  learning  period.  I  decided  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  teaching 
the  class. 

The  group  was  scheduled  to  meet 
for  two  hours  each  morning,  five  days 
a  week.  We  began  with  a  total  of 
51  students  in  the  two  classes,  with 
grade  levels  ranging  from  ninth  grade 
(5)  to  tbc  freshman  year  of  college 
(1).  (Of  the  remainder,  26  were  sopho¬ 
mores,  16  were  juniors,  and  3  were 


staiiors.)  All  but  three  of  the  students 
had  come  to  summer  school  for 
typing  only;  one  of  these  three  was 
taking  the  driver’s  training  course, 
and  the  other  two  were  making  up 
academic  credits.  Four  were  “re¬ 
peaters,”  and  three  others  had  had  a 
little  typing  experience  but  no  actual 
training;  the  rest  knew  nothing  about 
typing. 

The  students  came  from  surround¬ 
ing  towns  as  well  as  from  Dormont. 
Some  were  regularly  registered  in 
private  schools.  The  girls  outnum- 
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bored  the  boys  almost  three  to  one. 
There  were  four  drop-outs;  truancy 
claimed  one  .student,  illness  another, 
and  two  others  withdrew  to  at'com- 
pany  their  parents  on  a  long  trip. 

TTie  classes  were  held  in  a  rcKun 
with  26  Royal  typewriters-  a  big  ad¬ 
vantage,  particularly  in  a  short  sum¬ 
mer  course,  since  it  eliminatetl  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction  on  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  various  kinds  of  typewriters. 

The  first  week  was  devoted  to 
learning  the  alphabet  keyboard,  the 
s<*cond  to  learning  the  numbers  and 
characters  on  the  keyboard  and  an 
attempt  to  develop  better,  sm<K)ther 
tcK-hniques.  Frequent  short  rests  from 
constant  typing  prevented  cramped 
or  tired  fingers.  Such  rest  periods 
were  filled  most  advantageously  by 
explaining  the  various  typewriter  parts 
and  their  functions,  demonstrating 
desirable  finger  exercises,  doing  paper 
drills,  and  presenting  other  demon¬ 
strations  pertinent  to  proper  posture 
and  the  use  and  care  of  the  type¬ 
writer.  Time  out  to  compare  results 
after  timed  drills  also  provided  breaks 
in  the  rbutine  and  stimulab^d  healthy 
competition.  Thus,  my  original  fear 
that  we  would  lose  much  time  at  the 
beginning  because  of  tired  fingers  and 
wrists  not  ustxl  to  so  much  concen- 
trattxl  and  directed  activity  was  quick¬ 
ly  dispelled. 

Once  the  complete  keylward  and 
the  basic  techniques  were  learned, 
the  two-hour  session  was  dividt*d  into 
two  specific  types  of  learning  situa¬ 
tions— the  first  hour  was  devoted  to 
building  skills,  and  the  swond  to 
problem  typing.  To  provide  motiva¬ 
tion  and  stimulate  student  interest, 
the  skill-building  techniques  varied, 
with  emphasis  on  one-minute  drills. 
Of  the  various  techniques  used,  the 
thrt'e  that  were  the  most  effective 
were  (1)  typing  to  music,  (2)  pro- 
gn'ssion  typing  drills,  and  (3)  the  re¬ 
current  use  of  the  same  easy  sentence 
throughout  the  course  (along  with 
many  other  sentences,  naturally)  as 
practice  material  for  reaching  hight'r 
levels. 

The  record  player,  of  course,  pro- 
vidixl  the  n»ost  fun  for  the  students. 
It  was  used  almost  daily,  at  least  for 
a  few  minutes.  Because  it  was  de¬ 
lightful  and  relaxing,  students  found 
that  it  helped  them  a  great  deal  in 
improving  their  skill.  Day  after  day, 
we  typed  to  the  same  music;  but  from 
time  to  time  we  varied  the  purpose 
of  the  music  drills.  Most  frequently 
we  used  our  familiar  sentence,  and  the 


gradually  increasing  speed  prodded 
the  students  toward  higher  goals. 
Sometimes,  too,  we  used  the  music 
for  practice  work  on  timed  writings, 
ch(K)sing  records  that  would  best  pro¬ 
vide  comfortable  speed  levels  for  the 
majority  of  the  class  members.  Oc¬ 
casionally  we  progressed  from  one 
rec'ord  to  another  at  higher  and 
higher  speeds  as  long  as  there  were 
a  few  who  could  carry  on.  Students 
were  p(*rmitted  to  drop  out  as  the 
speeds  increased,  when  they  felt  that 
the  practice  was  no  longer  helpful. 
Each  time  maximum  speeds  were 
reached,  we  set  accuracy  as  our  next 
goal;  so  we  would  go  back  to  the 
very  slowest  record,  with  perfect 
rhythm  and  accuracy  getting  all  the 
attention.  When  it  became  obvious 
that  controlled  typing  had  been 
achieved,  students  were  finally  told, 
“Now  type  at  your  own  best  speed 
for  control  and  accuracy.  Your  goal 
is  errorless  typing.”  The  improved  re¬ 
sults  over  earlier  scores  proved  the 
worth  of  this  drill;  during  the  fifth 
week,  many  students  typed  the  sen¬ 
tence  at  50-60  warn  with  no  errors. 

Paragraph  Typing 

Progression  typing  proved  to  be  a 
very  effective  drill  for  accuracy  in 
paragraph  typing.  Each  drill  started 
with  the  half-minute  writing,  and  stu¬ 
dents  progressed  an  additional  thirty 
seconds  when  they  had  acquired  per- 
fcft  mastery  during  the  preceding 
time  interval.  We  limited  such  drills 
to  a  maximum  of  three  minutes. 
Sometimes  we  used  just  a  practice 
paragraph;  frequently  we  practiced 
our  timed  writings  in  this  way  the 
day  before  scores  were  to  be  taken 
on  the  timed  writings.  (Scores  for 
timcMl  writings,  incidentally,  were 
taken  twice  a  week.  The  timed-writ¬ 
ing  selections  were  announced  before¬ 
hand,  and  students  were  permitted  to 
practice  them  on  their  own  when 
they  came  to  class  early,  or  whc*n 
they  stayed  after  class.  I  let  them 
turn  in  the  liest  of  two  or  three 
sc'ores. ) 

All  basic  information  and  basic 
applied  techniques  were  introduccxl 
into  the  course.  The  use  of  carbon 
paper  was  taught  the  fifth  week,  with 
multiple  carbons  used  the  final  week. 
Erasing  was  pc^rmittcKl  on  original 
copies  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  week, 
and  on  carbon  copies  the  last  week. 
Students  were  taught  to  crowd  letters 
or  to  spread  them  in  order  to  make 
neat  corrections.  Drills  included  typ¬ 


ing  on  ruled  paper,  drawing  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines  on  the  typewriter, 
and  learning  techniques  for  typing 
characters  not  on  the  keyboard.  We 
studied  the  rules  for  syllabication  and 
practiced  syllabication  drills.  Ribbon¬ 
changing  was  demonstrated,  with  stu¬ 
dents  practicing  threading  and  un¬ 
threading  the  ribbon. 

Because  this  was  an  “academic  typ¬ 
ing”  course,  the  emphasis  in  problem 
typing  was  on  those  problems  that 
would  be  most  useful  to  students 
planning  to  continue  their  education. 
We  did  include  practice  on  all  the 
various  letter  forms  that  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  first  semester  of  typing, 
but  we  reviewed  the  personal  busi¬ 
ness  letter  more  thoroughly.  Hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  centering  were,  of 
course,  included,  and  tabulation  was 
taught  by  the  backspace-centering 
method.  The  last  week  was  devoted 
to  various  aspects  of  manuscript  typ¬ 
ing,  including  outlines  and  even  the 
use  of  footnotes.  Not  all  students  were 
required  to  turn  in  a  problem  includ¬ 
ing  footnotes,  but  many  of  the  papers 
looked  very  professional. 

Having  drills  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  and  timed  writings  while 
the  students  were  still  fresh  seemed 
to  produce  good  results.  Occasion¬ 
ally  so  much  time  was  required  for 
demonstrations  and  practice  in  the 
applied  techniques,  such  as  erasing 
and  the  use  of  carbon  paper,  that 
there  were  only  a  few  minutes  left 
for  problem  typing.  However,  I  made 
no  apologies  to  the  students;  it  was 
my  view  that  to  develop  adequate 
skill  was  more  important  than  to  type 
additional  problems,  for  one  cannot 
apply  his  skill  until  he  has  first  de¬ 
veloped  it.  Each  week  I  set  new 
standards,  and  each  week  the  students 
kept  meeting  them.  (Some  surpassed 
them.) 

For  terminal  standards  at  the  end 
of  one  semester,  I  was  guided  both 
by  the  charts  given  in  the  teacher’s 
manual  for  20th  Century  Typewriting 
and  by  the  goals  proposed  by  Alan  C. 
Lloyd  and  John  L.  Rowe  in  their 
“Grading  Scale  for  Timed  Writings,” 
which  originally  appeared  in  Business 
Education  World  and  was  reprinted 
in  the  leaflet,  “Typewriting  Classroom 
Management.”  The  goals  proposed 
for  normal  high  school  classes  and 
based  on  actual  achievement  are: 

D  C  B  A 
20/2  25/3  30/4  35/5 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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ENOCH  J.  HAGA/  California  Medical  Facility,  Vacaville 


Many  informative  articles 

have  been  written  recently 
about  business  education  in  other 
countries.  But  one  country  about 
whose  business  education  we  know 
almost  nothing  is  the  Soviet  Union. 
Office  occupations  are  not  unique  to 
capitalist  countries;  the  Russians  need 
stenographers,  typists,  bookkeepers, 
and  file  clerks  just  as  we  do.  Their 
method  of  training,  however,  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours. 

In  the  days  of  Czarist  Russia,  edu¬ 
cation  was  only  for  the  few  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education  for  the  very  few. 
At  that  time  only  about  7  per  cent 
of  the  entire  school  population  was 
in  some  sort  of  secondary  school. 

After  the  Soviet  revolution,  edu¬ 
cation  became  available  (and  com¬ 
pulsory)  for  everyone.  But  until  a 
few  years  ago,  no  training  in  business 
skill  subjects  was  given  in  the  regular 
secondary  schools,  and  training  of 
clerical  personnel  was  left  up  to  each 
economic  enterprise  or  agency; 
at  a  few  secondary  schools,  however, 
shorthand  and  typing  were  optional 
subjects  for  students  in  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  grades. 

Today,  with  the  introduction  of  so- 


called  polytechnical  education,  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  have  been  added  to 
the  curriculum  of  certain  schools  and 
more  time  is  devoted  to  these  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  main  training  ground  for  office 
workers,  however,  are  typists’  and 
stenographers’  courses,  open  to  any¬ 
one  who  has  finished  secondary 
school,  and  available  in  all  Soviet 
cities. 

These  courses  are  permanent  es¬ 
tablishments  within  the  system  of 
public  education.  The  ciuriculum  is 
approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  each  of  the  Union  republics. 
In  the  republic  that  includes  Mos¬ 
cow,  for  example,  the  curriculum  in¬ 
cludes  shorthand,  typing,  Russian 
language,  history,  and  clerical  work. 
Students  are  those  who  want  to  work 
in  offices,  those  who  already  do  but 
want  to  improve  their  skills,  and  those 
who  want  these  skills  for  personal 
reasons  such  as  students  or  newspa¬ 
per  or  court  workers. 

The  purpose  of  training  governs 
the  length  of  training.  A  secretary 
who  wants  to  improve  her  skill,  for 
example,  may  be  trained  for  ten 
months  in  classes  held  five  times  a 


week.  She  learns  to  take  dictation  at 
85  to  90  words  a  minute  and  to  type 
200  strokes  a  minute.  She  is  also 
taught  clerical  work,  including  busi¬ 
ness  correspondence,  and  improves 
her  knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  most  highly  skilled  stenog¬ 
raphers  attend  a  25-month  course 
with  classes  held  for  three  hours 
every  other  day.  In  this  course  the 
stenographer  learns  to  take  dictation 
at  125  words  a  minute  and  to  take 
down  speeches  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects.  The  terminology  of  a  specific 
field  is  studied,  as  well  as  complex 
texts  in  different  spheres  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  such  as  chemistry,  medicine, 
and  metallurgy.  Practice  periods  for 
these  trainees  are  compulsory. 

Courses  of  other  lengths  are  also 
offered.  So  that  anyone  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  can  attend,  classes  are  held 
mornings,  afternoons,  and  evenings. 

The  evening  classes,  for  example, 
are  held  f*Vc;ry  other  night  to  allow 
those  who  work  during  the  day  to 
take  advantage  of  the  training  of¬ 
fered.  Shortfiand  instruction  is  also 
available  by  correspondence  for  those 
who  cannot  attend  the  regular 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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OBJECTIVE:  An  Effective  Shorthand  Methods  Course 
PROBLEMS:  Too  Many  Students,  Too  Little  Time 


With  careful  organization  and  a  few  extra  hours  spent  outside  class,  the  job  can  be  done 


SHIRLEY  BARBER 

Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis 

HOW  CAN  YOU  organize  an 
effective  shorthand  inethcxls 
course  when  you  have  sixteen  stu¬ 
dents  and  only  thirty  class  peritKls? 
How  can  you  give  your  students  a 
firm  foundation  in  fundamental  teach¬ 
ing  techniriues,  the.  psychology  of 
skill  learning,  and  subject-matter 
knowledge— all  in  just  a  few  short 
weeks? 

It  can’t  he  done?  It  can  he  done— 
if  you  prcKced  carefully  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  devote  a  few  extra  hours  a 
wi'ek  to  the  course. 


Your  shorthand  methods  students 
will  s<K)n  join  the  ranks  of  professional 
business  educators,  so  you  will  want 
to  provide  ^hem  with  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  pertinent  to  the  teaching  of  the 
subject.  You  will  also  want  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  the  time  to  practice 
the  techniques  of  teaching  and  the 


STUDENTS  make  flashcards  for  brief 
forms  and  phrases.  They  II  practice 
’  flashing"  the  cards  on  each  other. 


TRAINING  In  the  use  of  such  aids  a'; 
the  rape  recorder,  record  player,  and 
volce-writinq  equipment  Is  stressed. 


opportunity  to  demonstrate  their 
abilities  in  a  classroom  situation. 

You  will  want  to  include  in  your 
lectures  the  philosophy  of  business 
education,  the  nature  of  the  adoles¬ 
cent  student  (if  it  is  not  taught  else¬ 
where),  the  psychology  of  skill  learn¬ 
ing,  the  history  of  shorthand,  the 
differences  b{*tween  the  basic  and 
the  functional  approaches,  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  first  day  and  the 
first  week  in  a  shorthand  class,  a 
demonstration  of  th«‘  transition  from 
reading  to  writing,  dictation  rates 
and  speed-bnilding  plans,  the  proper 
use  of  the  chalkboard,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  h'sson  plans  for  the  four  divi¬ 
sions  of  .shorthand  learning,  and  the 
nx'tlKKls  of  teaching  transcription.  You 
will  also  want  to  include  instruction 
on  how'  to  pronounce  tlie  shorthand 
characters  correctly,  how  to  provide 
for  individual  differcT'f.v.s.  how  to 
test  and  grade  tor  a  two-year  pro¬ 
gram,  the  nei-d  for  prognosis,  diag¬ 
nosis,  and  n  nicdial  teaching,  and  the 
plnsical  facilitii'S  rt'quired  in  a  short¬ 
hand  classroom. 

Your  students  should  be  taught 
the  proper  ns(*  of  «*ducational  aids, 
bnih'tin  boards,  textbooks,  snpple- 
UH  utary  materials,  and  prof  ssional 
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METHODS  COURSE  (continued) 

magazines.  They  should  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  functions  and  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  professional  organiza¬ 
tions,  tlie  areas  of  specialty  of  well- 
known  business  educators,  and  grad¬ 
uate  programs  in  business  education 
if  not  included  elsewhere  in  the 
curriculum. 

If  your  methotls  class  meets  for 
thirty  periods,  your  organization  of 
material  c-ould  be  as  follows  (with 
the  schedule  for  the  last  eight  pe- 
ricxls  bas(*d  on  a  class  of  sixteen 
students) : 

Per.  Subject 

1  Course  Re«'iuirements 
Philosophy  of  Businc.ss  Education 
Nature  of  the  Adolescent  Student 

2  Psychology  of  Skill  Learning 
History  of  Shorthand 

Basic  vs.  P’unctional  Approach 
•3  Demonstration:  First  Day  in  Shtd. 

4  Demonstration:  First  Week  in 

Shtd. 

5  Pronunciation  of  Shtd.  Characters 

6  Demonstration  of  Transition  from 

Reading  to  Writing 

7  Dictation  Rates  and  SpttHl-Build- 

ing  Plans 

8  Fluency  of  Writing 
Prop<*r  Use  of  Chalklxiard 

9  Organization  of  Lc*sson  Plans  for 

Four  Divisions  of  Shtd.  Learn¬ 
ing 

10  Methods  of  Teaching  Transcrip¬ 

tion 

11  Demonstration  of  Typical  Tran¬ 

scription  Class 

12  Testing  and  Grading  in  Shorthand 

13  Testing  and  Grading  in  Tran¬ 

scription 

14  Prognosis,  Diagnosis,  and  Reme¬ 

dial  Teaching 

15  Providing  for  Individual  Differ¬ 

ences 

16  Physical  Facilities  for  a  Shorthand 

Classr<K)in 

17  Educational  Aids  and  Bulletin 

Board  Plans 

18  Textlxxiks,  Supplementary  Mate¬ 

rials 

19  Analysis  of  Research  and  Profes¬ 

sional  Writing 

20  Professional  Organizations  and 

Nationally  Known  Business 
Educators 

21  Graduate  Programs  in  Business 

Ed. 

22  Summary  of  the  Do’s  and  Don’t’s 

of  Shorthand  Teaching 

(At  this  point,  begin  student  demon¬ 
strations— two  a  day,  25  minutes  each  in 
length.  Tlu‘  first  demonstration  is  based 
on  the  first  year  in  shorthand;  the  sec¬ 
ond  one  is  based  on  the  transcription 
year  in  shorthand.) 

23-30  Two  Student  Demonstrations  a 
Day 

You  may  wish  to  change  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  time  to  place  more  emphasis 


on  some  areas  and  less— or  none— on 
others;  this  can  easily  be  ac¬ 
complished. 

In  each  class  presentation,  the 
students  should  include  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  a  speed-building  plan, 
proper  use  of  the  chalkboard,  accu¬ 
rate  and  fluent  chalkboard  writing, 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  short¬ 
hand  characters,  gocxl  organization 
of  time  and  materials,  and  the  use 
of  an  educational  aid.  The  students 
should  also  demonstrate  enthusiasm 
and  a  professional  classr(X)m  manner 
in  their  presentations. 

A  methods  manual  can  be  com- 
pilc*d  by  the  students,  consisting  of 
the  information  given  in  the  lectures 
and  including  any  materials  distribu¬ 
ted  in  class.  The  table  of  contents 
for  the  manual  will  follow  the  outline 
of  subjects  you  discuss  in  class,  and 
the  manual  should  be  typ)ed  in  dupli¬ 
cate  as  a  formal  manuscript.  You  can 
keep  the  dupUcate  copy  on  file  to 
use  as  a  basis  for  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  for  teaching  credentials. 
The  original  copy  is  returned  to  the 
sbidcnt,  who  will  find  it  a  handy 
reference  in  the  course  of  student 
teaching. 

Textbook  material  to  be  previewed 
on  the  chalkboard  should  be  written 
on  small  index  cards  so  the  student 
will  not  have  the  cumbersome  task 
of  maneuvering  the  text  from  one 
hand  to  the  other  while  pointing, 
turning  pages,  and  the  like.  These 
preview  cards  may  be  clipped  to  the 
appropriate  lesson  in  the  text  if  each 
student  owns  his  book  or  may  be 
clipped  to  the  lesson  plans  in  the 
manual  if  the  text  is  not  owned  by 
the  student. 

You  will  probably  find  that  your 
methods  students  have  forgotten  an 
appalling  amount  of  shorthand  theory. 
Since  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  theory  is  essential  to  the  effective 
teaehing  of  the  subject,  a  crash  re¬ 
view  class,  held  after  hours,  can 
remedy  the  deficiency. 

Dictation  and  fluent  chalkboard 
writing  are  the  two  hardest  tech¬ 
niques  to  master  and  require  the 

•Week  1  2  .3  4  5 


most  practice  on  the  part  of  students. 

If  possible,  require  the  beginning 
shorthand  students  to  take  outside 
dictation  each  week  and  specify  the 
time  and  place  it  is  available.  Then 
have  the  methods  students  dictate 
to  the  group,  thus  affording  ample 
opportimity  for  previewing,  spelling, 
and  pronunciation,  and  the  use  of 
speed-building  plans.  Both  groups  of 
students  will  benefit  from  this  type  of 
practice. 

A  brush-up  course  in  grooming, 
poise,  and  professional  personality 
can  be  required  as  an  after-class  ac¬ 
tivity  if  you  feel  there  is  a  need  for 
it.  It  should,  however,  be  offered 
early  enough  in  the  term  so  that 
your  students  can  practice  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  have  them  mastered  be¬ 
fore  giving  their  class  presentations. 

In  addition,  each  of  your  students 
should  make  a  test  and  a  grading 
scale  applicable  to  each  of  the  four 
divisions  of  shorthand  learning,  make 
brief  form  and  phrase  flashcards, 
analyze  and  evaluate  two  professional 
articles,  and  become  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  information  in  the 
text. 

The  organization  of  time  for  the 
out-of-class  activities  of  your  students 
might  be  as  shown  m  the  chart  below. 

Yoiu-  supervision  of  these  extra 
practice  periods  will  add  much  to 
your  students’  training.  If  such  super¬ 
vision  is  not  possible,  a  former  meth¬ 
ods  student  could  supervise. 

With  such  a  dual  program  in 
progress— the  theory  during  the  class 
period  and  the  practice  during  the 
laboratory  session— your  students  will 
receive  a  solid  foundation  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  shorthand.  You 
will  find  the  students  eager  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  all  projects  and  more  than 
willing  to  contribute  the  extra  time 
involved. 

When  your  students  complete  your 
course,  they  will  be  imbued  with 
self-confidence.  They  will  carry  it 
into  their  classrooms,  where  they  will 
teach  purposefully,  not  aimlessly, 
and  will  further  the  cause  of  better 
business  education. 

6  7  8  9  10  Final 


Review  of 

Grooming 

Pronouncing, 

Practice  for 

Sliorthand  Theory 

and  Poise 

Writing ,  Educ. 

Class  Presen- 

Aids 

tations 

••D 

D 

D  D  I 

)  D  D 

•3  hours  a  week 

••Dictation  to  l)eginning  shorthand  students. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Revised  Criteria 
For  Evaluating 
A  Business  Program 

THESE  practical  checklists  have  been  prepared  in  order 
to  give  Pennsylvania  school  districts  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  their  business  education  departments  against  a 
set  of  standards,  as  a  means  of  determining  areas  where 
improvements  can  be  made.  This  checklist  is  in  part  a 
revision  of  a  similar  instrument  issued  in  February,  1956, 
and  published  in  BEW’s  September,  1956,  issue. 

Inquiries  about  this  material  should  be  directed  to 
Dr.  William  H.  Selden,  Jr.,  Consultant,  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


PHYSICAL  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Better  housinp,  and  adequate  equipment  should  be  intel- 

ligently  planned  in  the  utilization  of  existing  school 

buildings  and  in  the  consideration  of  new  buildings. 

YES  NO 

_ 1.  The  rooms  in  the  business  education  suite 

are  adjacent  to  each  other. 

_ 2.  The  office-practice  and  typewriting  rooms  are 

soundtreated  so  that  the  noise  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  will  not  interfere  with  instruction  in 
other  classes. 

_ 3.  There  are  40  foot-candles  of  high  quality 

lighting  in  rooms  where  bookkeeping,  office 
practice,  shorthand,  and  typewriting  are 
taught. 

_ 4.  Adequate  storage  facilities  are  provided 

either  in  each  business  education  room  or 
the  area  of  the  business  education  depart¬ 
ment. 

_ _ 5.  Bookkeeping,  business  mathematics,  general 

business,  and  shorthand  classrooms  have  a 
minimum  of  twenty-five  running  feet  of 
chalkboard. 

_ 6.  Office-practice  and  typewriting  classrooms 

have  a  minimum  of  fifteen  running  feet  of 
chalkboard. 

_ 7.  All  rooms  have  adequate  bulletin  board 

space,  and  the  material  on  bulletin  boards 
is  kept  current. 

_ 8.  A  master  switch  is  provided  for  rooms  which 

have  an  installation  of  electric  outlets. 

_ 9.  Most  of  the  following  items  of  audio-visual 

equipment  are  readily  available  for  all  busi¬ 
ness  teachers:  opaque  projectors,  filmstrip 
and  slide  projectors,  motion  picture  projec¬ 
tors,  record  and  transcription  players  and 
sound-recording  equipment. 

_ 10.  Facilities  for  the  showing  of  projected  ma¬ 
terials  are  readily  available  for  all  business 
education  classes. 

_ 11.  Each  business  education  room  has  at  least 

one  four-drawer  filing  cabinet. 

_ 12.  Those  manual  typewriters  that  receive  maxi¬ 
mum  usage  are  purchased  and  replaced  on 
a  systematic  basis  every  three  to  five  years. 

_ 13.  Those  electric  typewriters  that  receive  maxi¬ 
mum  usage  are  purchased  and  replaced  on 
a  systematic  basis  every  six  years. 


14.  Those  business  machines  other  than  type¬ 
writers  that  receive  maximum  usage  are 
purchased  and  replaced  on  a  systematio 
basis  every  eight  to  ten  years. 

15.  All  business  machines  including  typewriters 
are  adjusted,  cleaned,  and  oiled  at  least 
once  every  school  year. 

16.  A  comprehensive  record  is  kept  of  all  ma¬ 
chines  and  includes:  description  of  the  item, 
date  of  purchase,  cost,  from  whom  pur¬ 
chased,  serial  number,  repair  service,  dis¬ 
position  date,  and  trade-in  credit. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  STAFF 

Business  needs  will  more  adequately  be  met  when  busi¬ 
ness  education  is  effectively  organized,  administered,  and 

supervised. 

YES  NO 

_ 1.  When  there  are  two  or  more  business  teach¬ 
ers,  one  of  the  teachers  is  designated  as 
head  or  chairman  of  the  department. 

_ 2.  The  head  of  the  business  education  depart¬ 
ment  with  five  or  more  teachers  has  at  least 
two  periods  a  day  to  devote  to  administra¬ 
tive  and  supervisory  duties. 

_ 3.  The  department  head  has  an  opportunity  to 

interview  applicants  (for  his  department) 
and  to  make  comments  concerning  their  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  potentialities. 

_ 4.  The  department  head  or  principal  visits  each 

teacher  at  least  once  each  six  weeks  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  presentation  of  a 
lesson.  This  observation  is  discussed  with 
the  teacher. 

_ 5.  The  department  head  or  a  business  teacher 

either  participates  actively  or  gives  con.sulta- 
tion  in  the  rostering  or  scheduling  of  busi¬ 
ness  pupils. 

_ 6.  The  department  head  maintains  an  inventory 

and  approves  the  purchase  of  departmental 
supplies  and  textbooks. 

_ 7.  Once  a  year,  each  business  teacher  observes 

another  teacher  for  at  least  two  periods  in 
the  same  or  in  a  different  school  system. 

_ 8.  All  business  teachers  have  had  experience 

working  in  a  business  office  during  the  past 
four  years. 

_ 9.  Each  business  teacher  attends  one  or  more 

professional  business  education  meetings  a 
year. 

_ 10.  The  school  pays  at  least  a  portion  of  the 

expenses  of  each  business  teacher  to  attend 
one  or  more  professional  business  education 
meetings  a  year. 

_ 11.  The  selection  of  equipment  and  furniture  for 

each  business  education  room  is  done  on  a 
co-operative  basis  by  the  business  education 
staff  and  the  administration. 

_ 12.  The  teachers  review  textbooks  as  they  are 

published  by  means  of  a  rating  scale.  When 
a  new  book  is  needed,  the  one  which  best 
fits  the  needs  of  the  pupils  is  readily  selected. 

_ 13.  If  there  are  new  business  teachers,  an  orien¬ 
tation  program  relative  to  the  community 
and  school  system  is  scheduled  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  school  term  or  pre¬ 
ceding  the  school  term  to  make  their  job 
easier  and  more  effective. 

_ 14.  The  teachers  are  developing  or  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  written  course  of  study  for  each 
business  subject.  If  the  course  of  study  is 
developed,  it  is  reviewed  periodically. 

_ 15.  At  least  one  formal  or  informal  study  has 

been  made  of  business  education  programs 
in  other  schools  for  comparison  and  sug¬ 
gestions.  {Continued  on  next  page) 
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REVISED  CRITERIA  (continued) 


16.  The  teachers  of  the  business  education  de¬ 
partment  meet  at  least  once  a  month,  and 
information  conceminR  the  department  is 
disseminated  to  the  rest  of  the  faculty. 


BOOKKEEPING 

Instruction  in  bookkeeping  includes  the  knowledge  and 

uiulerstundina  of  business  papers  and  an  expanded  book- 

keepittfi  cycle  to  include  the  major  records  of  a  single 

proprietorship. 

YES  NO 

_ 1.  B(M)kke(‘pinK  is  not  offere*d  1h*1ow  the  elev- 

enth-Krade  level. 

_ 2.  All  v«Kational  business  pupils  take  at  least 

one  year  of  lx)okkeepin>?. 

_ 3.  The  teacher  dm-s  not  use  the  key  in  class, 

nor  does  he  h‘nd  it  to  pupils  to  use. 

_ 4.  An  understandiiiK  of  the  ne«xl  and  »isc  of 

systematically  k<*pt  IxxjkkeepinK  records  is 
developed. 

_ _ .5.  A  definit»‘  attempt  is  made  to  improve  the 

fundamental  skills  of  arithmetic. 

_  _ _  6.  Pupils  learn  to  interpret  and  record  business 

transactions. 

_ _  7.  To  explain  and  illustrate  the  practical  value 

of  lxx)kk(‘epin(',  various  kinds  of  financial 
r»‘ix)rts  are  pnvstMitixl  to  the  class  for  their 
interpretation. 

_ 8.  Each  piipil  works  a  minimum  of  one  com¬ 
plete  practice  set  a  year  with  business  papers. 

_ 9.  The  teacher  is  constantly  on  the  alert  to  util¬ 
ize  aids  such  as  enlarged  charts,  posters,  etc. 

_ 10.  Short  quizzes  and  perifxlic  tests  are  used  to 

evaluate  the  progress  of  pupils. 

_ 11.  Peruxlic  tests  include  Ixith  theory  and  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  theoiy. 

_ 12.  The  first  year  of  lxx)kkeeping  Ls  presented 

with  both  personal  and  vocational  objectives 
in  mind. 

_ 13.  Pupils  are  taught  Ixxjkkeeping  ethics. 

_ 14.  Pupils  are  retjuired  to  use  ink  in  completing 

exercises  and  practice  sets  for  all  entries  ex- 
c«‘pt  iXMicil  f(X)tings  and  work  sheets. 

_ -  15.  Th«*  sch<x)l  furnishes  a  workb<x>k  for  the  use 

of  each  pupil  enrolkxl  in  bookkeeping. 

- _  16.  EitlxT  of  these  two  practices  is  used;  (1) 

p«*rforated  stencils  are  employed  for  ruling 
various  forms  on  th(>  chalklx)ards  or  (2) 
ix-rmanent  lining  on  chalklmards  provides 
for  a  jounial,  a  ledger,  and  horizontal  nd- 
ings  for  a  variety  of  forms. 

- -  17.  There  are  at  least  two  adding-listing  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  Ixxikkeeping  r<x)m  or  in  an 
adjacent  nxxn  tliat  are  utilizcnl  by  pupils 
^’ho  have  Ix-en  taught  to  oix-rate  them 
proix-rly. 

_  _  18.  The  desks  used  in  the  Ixxjkkeeping  room 

have  a  minimum  working  area  of  .5  sejuare 
feet  (726  square  inclxvs). 


BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS 

This  subjed  should  present,  for  personal  and  btisiness 
use,  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  of  business 
rv/nirnig  arithmetical  skills,  teehniipn  s,  and  procedures 
nrc!  ssary  in  .store  and  otfiee  teork. 

YK.S  NO 

_  I.  Business  matheimtlic's  is  a  prere<iuisite  to 

lM><)kkeipillg. 


_ 2.  The  teacher  does  not  use  the  key  in  class, 

nor  does  he  lend  it  to  pupils  to  use! 

_  3.  The  teacher  uses  the  chalkboard  frequently 

and  has  a  specific  method  of  placing  proh^ 
lems  on  the  board. 

_  4.  Each  pupil  has  a  chance  to  work  one  or 

more  problems  on  the  chalklxiard  at  least 
once  a  week. 

_  5.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  diagnostic  tests  in 

planning  the  instructional  program. 

_  6.  Examinations,  so  administered  that  no  pupil 

can  cximplete  all  of  the  problems,  are  occa¬ 
sionally  given  to  test  speed. 

_ 7.  As  a  result  of  tests  or  oral  recitation,  the 

teacher  maintains  a  record  of  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  each  pupil  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  processes. 

_ 8.  Warmup  exercises  are  used  at  least  every 

other  day. 

_ _  9.  The  teacher  is  careful  to  define  the  business 

terminology  of  a  w'.itten  problem. 

_ 10.  When  possible,  a  written  problem  is  not 

taught  as  an  isolated  situation;  but  some 
background  explanation  is  given  to  set  it  in 
a  business  situation. 

_ _  11.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  writing  figures  legibly 

and  neatly. 

.  .  _  12.  Flash  cards  are  used  to  promote  the  learning 

of  numlH'r  combinations. 

_  13.  Instruction  is  given  in  proving  all  types  of 

problems  in  a  different  manner  from  the 
way  they  were  originally  worked. 

_ 14.  Pupils  leani  how  to  use  tables  for  short-cut 

calculations. 

_ _  15.  Pupils  learn  to  estimate  answers,  especially 

in  division  and  multiplication. 

_  16.  Pupils  learn  to  check  figures  that  have  Ireen 

copied  from  a  lxx)k,  another  pa|x>r,  or  the 
chalkboard. 

_ 17.  Pupils  leani  how-  to  read  amounts  of  various 

sizes  for  the  purpose  of  rapid  checking. 

_  18.  Pupils  usually  have  time  in  class  to  start 

homc'work  problems  which  have  been  ex- 
plaimxl  carefully. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS 

General  business  provides  pupils  with  a  background  of 
consumer  business  information  coneerninfi  everyday  bu.sb 
ness  relat'km.ships,.,.  .such  as  buying  and  selling  goods, 
services  and  insurance. 

YE.S  NO 

.  1.  General  business  is  offercxl  to  vocational  bus¬ 
iness  pupils  before  they  enroll  in  subjects 
such  as  IxKikkeepiug,  shorthand,  and  type¬ 
writing. 

2.  Pupils  in  other  curriculums  are  encouraged 
or  have  the  privilege  to  elect  general  busi¬ 
ness. 

_  3.  Learnings  in  gcMieral  business  are  correlated 

with  those  of  other  business  subjc'cts  and 
with  scK'ial  studies. 

4.  Project  or  activity  metluxls  ar(‘  utilized  in 
general  business. 

5.  Supplementary  books  are  used  to  enrich  the 
content  matter. 

6.  \’isnal  aids  such  as  business  forms,  filmstrips, 
motion  jiietures,  and  pamphlets  are  freciuent- 
ly  used. 

7.  Wherever  jxissibh-  application  is  made  to 
daily  li\  ing  situations,  such  as  axailable  safe¬ 
guards  in  handling  money  (cheeks,  money 
orders,  etc.)  and  practice  given  in  filling  out 
real  forms. 

_ _  8.  .\n  attempt  is  made'  to  teach  pupils  to  use 

gocxls  and  business  serxices  economicallv . 

_ 9.  .\  definite  attempt  is  made  to  promote  good 
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spt'lliiiK  and  to  acquire  a  basic  business  vo¬ 
cabulary. 

10.  Whenever  ix)ssible  instruction  is  geared  to 
the  activities,  ambitions,  and  experience  of 
teen-age  pupils. 

11.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  develop  in  the  pupils  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  ot  the  American  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise. 

12.  A  unit  relative  to  office  automation  and  the 
job  opportunities  that  it  affords  is  included 
in  this  subject. 

13.  An  attitudes  check  is  made  at  least  once, 
preferably  toward  the  close  of  the  school 
tenn,  but  is  not  considered  as  a  grade. 

14.  General  business  provides  essential  back¬ 
ground  information  for  tho.se  pupils  who 
will  enroll  in  the  business  education  curricu* 
him. 


OFFICE  PRACTICE 

The  content  of  this  subject  is  specifically  conceived  to 
include  an  understanding  of  office  orientation,  indexing 
and  filing  techniques,  general  clerical  information,  and 
a  working  knowledge  of  machines  commonly  found  in  the 
business  office. 


1.  Office  practice  is  taught  in  the  twelfth  grade 
and  is  designed  as  a  finishing  course  for 
vocational  business  pupils. 

2.  At  least  one  year  of  typewriting  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  any  pupil  who  enrolls  in  office 
practice. 

3.  Secretary’s  handbooks  are  available  for  pupil 
learning  and  pupil  use. 

4.  The  use  of  reference  books  ( telephone  direc¬ 
tory,  city  directory,  dictionary,  etc.)  is  part 
of  the  instruction. 

5.  Pupils  leani  to  apply  and  be  interviewt'd  for 
an  initial  position. 

6.  Pupils  are  oriented  about  business  conduct, 
and  the  necessity  of  co-operation  with 
fellow-workers  is  emphasized. 

7.  Pupils  are  given  detailed  instruction  in  the 
handling  of  incoming  and  outgoing  mail, 
the  use  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  serv¬ 
ices,  and  the  handling  of  travel  arrange¬ 
ments. 

8.  During  the  schrml  term  each  pupil  cuts  at 
least  five  stencils  and  types  five  liquid  dupli¬ 
cator  master  sheets,  and  runs  them  off  on 
the  respective  machines. 

9.  Filing  is  taught  on  the  battery  rather  than  on 
the  rotation  plan. 

10.  Miniature  filing  practice  sets  or  workbooks 
are  provided  for  each  pupil. 

11.  Machines  in  the  office  practice  room  include 
tyix'writers,  li(iuid  and  stencil  duplicating 
equipment,  transcribing  machines,  ten-key 
and  full-keyboard  adding-listing  machines, 
and  key-driven  and  rotary  calculators. 

12.  Enough  machines  are  housed  in  the  office- 
practice  r<K)m  so  that  each  pupil  has  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  operate  when  the  class  is  concerned 
with  this  tyixi  of  work. 

13.  The  duplicating  equipment  is  located  in  a 
small  room  adjacent  to  the  office-practice 
room  or  in  a  comer  of  the  office-practice 
room. 

14.  Tlie  transcribing  machines  are  located  as  far 
away  from  the  other  machines  as  possible  to 
insure  the  greatest  degree  of  quietness. 

1.5.  Washing  facilities  are  available  in  the  office- 
practice  room. 

16.  The  pupils  are  held  responsible  for  the 
orderliness  of  the  room. 


SHORTHAND 

The  ultimate  objective  of  this  subject  is  production  of 
usable  copy  at  acceptable  speed  for  vocational  use. 


1.  Pupils  who  desire  to  enroll  in  shorthand  are 
given  guidance  information  by  a  business 
teacher  regarding  the  following:  need  for 
ability  to  use  correct  grammar  in  the  trans¬ 
cription  process;  kind  and  amount  of  home¬ 
work  and  study  that  will  be  necessary;  and 
some  idea  of  what  shorthand  is  like. 

2.  Two  years  of  shorthand  instruction  are 
offered  in  grades  eleven  and  twelve  to 
vocational-business  pupils. 

3.  Each  pupil  is  aware  of  the  standards  he  nmst 
attain  to  pass  a  course  in  shorthand,  and 
the  standards  for  second  year  shorthand  are 
commensurate  with  vocational  requirements 
for  beginning  stenographic  employees. 

4.  The  school  furnishes  pupils  with  shorthand 
notebooks. 

5.  Pupils  use  ink  in  taking  shorthand. 

6.  Pupils  are  given  assistance  in  developing 
correct  study  habits  for  learning  shorthand. 

7.  Homework  provides  for  both  the  constant 
review  of  old  outlines  and  the  practicing  of 
new  ones. 

8.  A  record  player,  theory  dictation  records, 
and  advanced  dictation  records  are  avail¬ 
able  to  all  shorthand  classes  and  to  pupils 
during  their  free  periods. 

9.  The  chalkboard  is  used  regularly  by  the 
teacher  for  demonstration  and  drill. 

10.  Stop  watches  are  available  to  the  instructors 
as  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  shorthand 
class. 

11.  Transcripts  are  graded  on  the  basis  of  mail- 
ability. 

12.  The  teacher  who  offers  first-year  shorthand 
to  a  group  of  pupils  is  assigned  to  teach 
second-year  shorthand  to  the  same  group. 

13.  In  second-year  shorthand,  there  is  a  definite 
schedule  for  dictation  and  transcription. 

14.  In  second-year  shorthand,  dictation  is  given 
at  least  twice  by  a  local  businessman  or  a 
school  administrator. 

15.  In  second-year  shorthand,  dictation  is  given 
frequently  at  sustained  periods  of  5-10  min¬ 
utes  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  and 
10-15  minutes  during  the  second  half. 

16.  In  second-year  shorthand,  pupils  receive 
practice  in  taking  dictation  over  a  telephone 
or  from  a  telephone  conversation. 

17.  In  second -year  shorthand,  office-style  dicta¬ 
tion  is  given  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  transcripts  involving  multiple  carbons, 
envelopes,  and  enclosures  are  required. 

18.  In  second-year  shorthand,  pupils  have  acce.ss 
to  typewriters  during  the  same  period  that 
instniction  in  shorthand  is  given  or  during 
the  following  pericxl. 


TYPEWRITING 

Each  semesters  work-in  fact,  each  unit  of  work- 
should  become  the  foundation  for  a  higher  level  of  type¬ 
writing  performance  for  both  personal  and  vocational  use. 


1.  Vocational-business  pupils  are  not  schetluled 
for  typewriting  below  grade  eleven. 

2.  All  pupils,  sometime  during  their  secondary 
school  career,  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
elect  typewriting  for  at  least  one  semester. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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_ 3.  Each  pupil  is  aware  of  the  staiulanls  he  must 

attain  to  pass  a  course  in  typewriting,  and 
there  are  standards  for  production  and 
straight  copy  work. 

_ _ 4.  Pupils  are  kept  informed  of  their  progress 

periodically. 

_ 5.  Pupils  are  taught  to  erase  properly  and  to 

clean  and  care  for  their  typewriters. 

_ 6.  In  second-year  typewriting,  pupils  work  on 

practical  problems.  This  may  be  a  case  of 
furnishing  workbooks  and  practice  sets  to 
the  pupils. 

_ 7.  Vocational-business  pupils  change  typewriter 

ribbons  at  least  four  times  before  graduation. 

_ 8.  Vocational-business  pupils  receive  adequate 

instruction  using  elite  and  pica  tyjie. 

_ 9.  Vocational-business  pupils  receive  at  least 

one  semester  of  instruction  exclusively  on 
an  electric  typewriter. 

_ 10.  There  is  a  dictionary  or  a  book  which  gives 

the  spelling  and  syllabication  of  words  avail¬ 
able  at  each  typewriting  desk  or  table  and 
also  an  unabridged  dictionary  in  the  type¬ 
writing  room. 

_ 11.  Typewriters  with  open  keyboards,  rather 

than  blanked-out  keyboards,  are  used. 

_ 12.  Two  utility  typewriters  are  housed  in  each 

typewriting  room  for  use  when  the  regularly 
used  typewriters  break  down. 

_ 13.  Typewriting  desks  or  tables  are  adjustable 

or  vary  in  height  between  27  and  30  inches. 

_ 14.  Posture  chairs,  16  to  18  inches  in  height,  are 

provided  in  the  typewriting  room. 

_ 15.  All  typewriting  desks  or  tables  face  the  same 

direction. 

_ 16.  Each  desk  or  table  in  the  typewriting  room 

contains  not  more  than  one  typewriter. 

_ 17.  Copyholders  are  available  at  each  typewrit¬ 
ing  desk  or  table  and  are  used  by  the  pupils. 

_ 18.  Each  tyi)ewriting  room  has  a  typewriting 

demonstration  stand  which  the  teacher  uses 
for  demonstration  purposes  in  instruction. 

_ 19.  A  drawer,  in  one  of  the  filing  cabinets,  is 

available  where  pupils  can  leave  their  work. 

_ 20.  Each  typewriting  room  has  as  part  of  its 

equipment  a  stapler  and  an  interval  timer. 


SPECIAL  COUNSELING  SERVICE 

The  teachers  of  business  education  can  effectively  imple¬ 
ment  the  schooTs  guidance  service;  that  is,  the  business 
educatum  department  can  supply  practical,  specialized 
guidance. 

YES  NO 

_ 1.  Parents  are  informed  of  the  advantages  and 

desirability  as  well  as  any  possible  disad¬ 
vantages  of  their  son’s  or  daughter’s  enroll¬ 
ing  in  the  business  curriculum. 

_ 2.  The  head  of  the  business  education  depart¬ 
ment,  a  business  teacher,  or  a  counselor 
talks  to  all  eighth  or  ninth  grade  pupils 
about  the  business  curriculum. 

_ 3.  Former  vocational-business  pupils  are  in¬ 
vited  to  talk  in  either  business  classes  or 
assembly  programs  concerning  their  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  business  world. 

_ 4.  An  effort  is  made  to  guide  only  those  pupils 

into  the  business  curriculum  who  have  apti¬ 
tudes  (as  determined  by  tests,  previous 
achievements,  and  teachers’  reconunenda- 
tions)  for  bookkeeping,  clerical,  sales,  and 
stenographic  jobs. 

_ 5.  An  effort  is  made  to  encourage  boys  who 

have  an  aptitude  for  oflBce  work  to  enroll 
in  the  business  curriculum. 


_ 6.  Pupils  who  plan  to  major  in  business  admin¬ 
istration  in  college  are  advised  to  take  one 
year  of  bookkeeping. 

_ 7.  A  career  conference  or  some  other  desirable 

event  is  planned  once  each  year  to  enable 
pupils  to  learn  about  careers  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  selling,  etc. 

_ 8.  'The  school  has  a  business  club  or  an  F.B. 

L.A.  (Future  Business  Leaders  of  America) 
chapter  which  supplements  as  well  as  en¬ 
hances  the  guidance  program. 

_ 9.  Bulletin  board  displays,  assembly  programs, 

and/or  the  school  paper  are  used  to  publi¬ 
cize  guidance  information  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  vocational-business  pupils. 

_ 10.  Books  and  pamphlets  relative  to  the  area 

of  business  are  available  in  the  library  and 
are  used  by  pupils. 

_ 11.  Audio-visual  aids  relative  to  oflSce  work  are 

used  with  pupils  who  are  interested  in  en¬ 
rolling  in  the  business  curriculum. 

_ 12.  The  business  education  department  works 

with  the  counselor  in  placement  or  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  placement  of  vocational- 
business  graduates  in  the  stores  and  offices 
of  the  community. 

_ 13.  Employers  consult  the  business  education 

department  before  employing  vocational- 
business  graduates. 

_ 14.  At  least  seventy  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who 

take  the  business  curriculum  utilize  their 
vocational  skills  in  early  employment. 

COMMUNITY  AND  SCHOOL 
RELATIONS 

Business  education  must  function  in  relation  to  the  life 

of  the  community  and  to  the  total  school  curriculum. 

YES  NO 

_ 1.  The  busmess  education  department  invites  at 

least  one  businessman  a  year  to  speak  either 
in  business  classes  or  an  assembly. 

_ 2.  To  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  community, 

the  business  education  department,  once 
every  five  years,  makes  a  survey  of  business 
offices  and  stores  in  the  employment  area  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  need  for 
possible  curriculum  revision  and  to  aid  in 
the  proper  selection  of  business  machines. 

_ 3.  At  least  one  follow-up  study  is  made  of  each 

year’s  business  graduates  to  give  their  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  curriculum  for  the  purpose  of 
making  revisions. 

_ 4.  The  faculty  of  the  business  education  de- 

p-irtment  meets  with  a  committee  of  three 
or  more  businessmen  (lay-advisory  commit¬ 
tee)  at  least  once  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  business  education  understanding 
and  co-operation. 

_ 5.  The  business  education  department  presents 

one  high  school  assembly  program  a  year 
pertaining  to  some  phase  of  its  work. 

_ 6.  The  business  education  department  releases 

annually  at  least  two  articles  to  the  school 
newspaper. 

_ 7.  The  business  education  department,  with  the 

approval  of  the  school  administration,  re¬ 
leases  annually  at  least  one  article  to  the 
local  newspaper. 

_ 8.  Community  resources,  trade  publications  and 

employee  ha'  Ibooks  are  utilized  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes  when  appropriate. 

_ 9.  The  business  teachers  are  well  acquainted 

with  business  activities  and  businessmen  in 
the  community,  and  they  are  active  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  (Continued  on  page  32) 
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DON'T  TAKE  "YES "  AS  AN  ANSWER 


Do  your  students  have  as  much  information  at  their  fingertips 
as  they  think  they  have?  Find  out  by  using  problems  like  these 


CAROLINE  BECKNER,  Casey  Junior  High  School,  Boulder,  Colo. 


who  you  know  is  an  insurance  agent  for 
State  Farm;  but  you  don’t  know  where 
he  lives,  and  there  are  three  John  Burtons 
in  the  phone  book.  Where  would  you 
find  his  phone  number? 

Can  your  students  read  an  ordinary 
road  map?  Don’t  you  believe  it!  Get 
enough  state  maps  from  filling  stations 
and  give  the  class  a  list  of  questions 
to  answer.  Not  only  will  they  learn 
much,  but  it  will  enable  you  to  pre¬ 
sent  them  with  a  math  problem  in  a 
more  interesting  manner,  too.  This 
makes  a  good  supplement  to  the 
travel  section. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


1.  You  want  to  call  a  Government  rep¬ 
resentative  about  your  Federal  tax  forms. 
How  is  he  listtxl? 

2.  You’re  going  on  an  auto  trip.  Who 
can  tell  you  about  road  conditions? 

3.  You  need  to  call  the  drug  store 
located  at  18.52  Arapahoe  Street,  but  you 
can’t  rememl)er  the  name.  Find  the  name 
and  the  phone  number. 

4.  You  intend  to  call  the  Dog  Pound 
to  see  if  they’ve  found  your  dog.  Under 
what  classification  is  it  listed? 

5.  What  number  do  you  dial  for  the 
time-of-day  service? 

6.  You  are  planning  a  trip  to  Europe 
by  steamship.  Where  in  the  telephone 
directory  would  you  look  for  assistance? 

7.  You  wish  to  locate  a  John  Burton, 


\T^HEN  YOU  ask  your  business 
^  ^  class  if  they  know  the  alphabet, 
they  can’t  help  sneering  a  bit  as  they 
answer,  “Of  course!”  But  if  you  give 
them  problems  in  filing,  they  seldom 
do  them  correctly  until  you’ve  drilled 
them  over  and  over  on  alphabetizing 
names. 

Do  you  assume  that  all  your  stu¬ 
dents  know  how  to  use  the  telephone 
directory?  Believe  me,  they  don’t. 
Borrow  enough  copies  from  your 
local  telephone  company  to  see  wheth¬ 
er  your  class  can  find— quickly— the 
answers  to  situations  like  these: 


A  SKIT  FOR  AN  ASSEMBLY  PROGRAM 

(SETTISC:  Panel  taiAes  on  stage.  Each  character  is 
seated  behind  a  sign  bearing  his  name  in  hold  letters.) 

Benjamin  Better  Business  (tcith  dignity):  Good  morn¬ 
ing,  everyone.  I  am  Benjamin  Better  Business.  You  see 
gathered  around  me  a  group  of  my  very  good  associates 
who  have  graciously  consented  to  appear  here  this  morn¬ 
ing  in  a  panel  discussion  designed  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  parts  they  play  in  the  world  of  business.  (Panel 
members  rise  and  bow,  their  grandiose  manner  indicating 
their  opinion  of  themselves.  After  much  scraping  and 
clearing  of  throats,  they  seat  themselves.)  I  am  sure 
that  you  know  most  of  the  panel  members  and  have 
had  dealings  with  somt;  of  them.  They  seem  eager  to 
have  their  say,  so  I  will  not  intrude  further  on  the 
discussion.  May  I,  then,  at  this  time  introduce  you  to 
my  good  friend,  Mr.  Three-in-One. 

Mr.  Thhee-In-One  (pompously)-.  Good  morning,  my  dear 
public.  I  represent  myself,  of  course,  but  I  am  typical 
of  everyone  within  the  sound  of  my  voice.  I  use  and 
consume  products  and  services— food,  clothing,  shelter, 
taxis,  post  offices,  reairds— I  really  dig  those,  don’t  you? 
(Does  a  little  dance  step.)  Of  cxiurse,  I  work  a  little 
for  my  hard  cash  and  my  daily  bread— shining  up  Pop’s 
car  and  baby-sitting  for  my  darling  little  sister.  I  try 
to  be  a  good  citizen,  too,  because  I  respect  and  obey 
the  laws  of  my  community.  So  you  see,  friends,  as  a 
cxMisuiner,  worker,  and  citizen,  I  must  be  the  most 
important  person  in  the  world  of  business— in  fact,  that’s 
why  they  call  me  Mr.  Three-in-One.  (Sits  ceremoniously.) 

Ben.  Bet.  Bus.:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Three-in-One— (Gus 
Greenback  suddenly  rises  and  fakes  the  floor.  Ben.  Bet. 
Bus.  shakes  his  head  hopelessly  and  sits.) 

Gus  Greenback  (arrogantly):  May  I  have  the  floor  right 
now?  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Three-in-One,  that  it  is  certainly 
good  to  hear  you  admit  that  you  think  of  working  now 


and  then  so  you’ll  be  able  to  put  me,  Gus  Greenback,  in 
your  pocket.  I  may  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  as  I’ve  heard 
people  remark— and  I’ve  even  heard  some  jokers  say 
that  I  can’t  bring  happiness.  But  I’ve  noticed  that  some 
of  these  same  jokers  are  quite  miserably  happy  when 
I’m  around.  I  remember  the  day  I  was  bom.  My  mother 
had  covered  my  poor  groaning  father  from  head  to  foot 
with  liniment  and  bandages,  because  he  had  just  pushed 
a  monstrously  heavy  wheelbarrow  of  potatoes  three  miles 
down  the  road  to  Cactus  Junction,  where  he  traded  it 
for  a  return  load  of  white  sand  for  the  cellar  bottom. 
That  night  I  came  into  being  as  a  better  medium  of 
exchange.  Today  I,  Gus  Greenback,  rank  first  in  the 
field  of  business.  (He  sits.  Just  as  Ben.  Bet.  Bus.  rises 
to  introduce  the  next  speaker,  he  is  thwarted  by  the 
sharp  voice  of  Barbara  Bank.) 

Barbara  Bank:  Oh,  come  now,  you  big  ape!  What  would 
you  have  done  if  I,  Barbara  Bank,  hadn’t  happened 
along?  When  you’re  resting  peacefully  and  safely  behind 
the  thirty-ton  door  of  my  shiny  new  vault,  do  you  ever 
think  how  things  might  be  if  I  weren’t  around  to  protect 
you?  And  just  to  deflate  your  ego,  don’t  forget  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  world’s  business  transactions  are 
conducted  by  checks  drawn  on  me.  And  every  day, 
more  and  more  people  are  trying  to  get  along  with 
credit  cards  and  other  money  substitutes  because  you’re 
such  a  blamed  nuisance  and  menace  to  their  well-being, 
what  with  robbers,  purse-snatchers,  and  others  trying  to 
get  their  hands  on  you  at  the  point  of  a  gun.  If  I  were  you. 
I’d  start  paying  me,  Barbara  Bank,  greater  honors— because, 
after  all,  where  would  you  and  the  rest  of  the  business 
world  be  without  me  to  help  you? 

Sally  Investment  Savings  (waits  until  Barbara  Bank 
has  seated  herself,  then  rises,  stretches,  and  yatvns 
just  as  Ben.  Bet.  Bus.  is  about  to  introduce  her):  Oh, 
me,  how  utterly  monotonous  and  boring  you’ve  become, 
Barbara  dear.  To  hear  you  carry  on,  one  would  think 
that  I,  Sally  Investment  Savings,  was  not  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  your  existence.  If  it  were  not  for  all  those  smart. 
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clever  people  that  I  represent,  you  wouldn’t  even  be 
able  to  pay  your  light  bill.  What  a  quiet  place  your 
sacred  halls  would  be,  if  it  weren’t  for  my  people  who 
%'isit  you  regularly  to  make  those  savings  and  investments 
that  give  you  an  excuse  for  being!  You  know,  old  dear, 
if  I  were  you.  I’d  really  try  to  be  a  bit  more  modest 
in  mixed  company,  especially  if  I,  Sally  Investment  Sav¬ 
ings,  who  represent  the  most  vital  unit  in  the  world 
of  business,  am  around.  {Sits  with  a  huffy  air.) 

Ben.  Bet.  Bus.  (/nniping  to  his  feet  in  an  effort  to  head 
off  Isaac  Insurance,  who  is  slowly  rising) :  Now,  now, 
Sally,  remember  that  we  came  here  today  to  get  our¬ 
selves  off  to  a  fine  start  for  the  new  fiscal  year,  and 
not  to  argue.  Please  be  very  patient  with  each  other 
.  .  .  And  now,  may  I  introduce  to  you  our  next  speaker, 
Mr.  Isaac  Insurance,  who  will,  I  am  sure,  have  some 
choice  words  for  us.  (Sits.) 

Ike  Insurance:  Choice  words,  is  it?  Well,  how  do  you 
like  those  pineapples?  Here  I  am,  Ike  Insurance,  the 
greatest  hero  the  world  of  business  has  ever  known— I, 
who  have  rescued  the  orphans,  the  widows,  the  friend¬ 
less  of  all  ages  and  climes— and  I  must  be  forced  to 
sit  here  and  listen  to  such  drivel.  There  isn’t  one  of 
you  who  isn’t  covered  to  the  hilt  with  my  robe  of  pro¬ 
tection.  What  is  the  first  question  you  all  ask  in  time 
of  peril  and  need?  “Gosh,”  you  murmur,  ‘T  wonder  if 
my  insurance  is  paid  up?”  And  what  makes  you  wonder, 
my  beloved  friends,  riddle  me  that?  Because  you  know 
that  if  I  am  not  paid  up,  you  may  be  in  the  red— but 
g(xxl!  Now  I  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
who  is  really  the  most  important  factor  in  the  world 
of  business.  I  will  name  you  no  names,  but  his  initials 
are  Isaac  Insurance.  {Sits  pompously.) 

Samuel  Social  Security  {rising  quickly,  thus  causing 
Ben.  Bet.  Bus.  to  shake  his  head  feebly):  May  I  say 
just  a  word,  folks?  I,  Samuel  Social  Security,  am  just 
a  youngster  in  the  world  of  business,  so  I  need  some 
good,  solid  backing  from  the  citizens  I  represent  to 
establish  my  importance.  I  prefer  to  be  modest,  how¬ 


ever,  and  allow  my  good  record  to  speak  for  itself.  T 
am  really  a  number,  and  I  follow  you  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  just  as  a  good,  loyal  number  should  do. 

Oh,  I  could  become  very  mellow  and  tell  you  of  some 
of  the  good  deeds  I’m  doing  for  the  old  and  young  who 
lielong  to  my  army.  Of  c-ourse.  I’m  probably  going  to 
be  in  touch  with  most  of  you  someday,  sooner  or  later, 
when  you  get  ready  to  hang  up  your  working  togs  for 
good  and  join  the  front  porch  rocker  brigade.  Then  you’ll 
all  be  looking  for  the  mailman  when  I  drop  around  on 
the  fourth  of  the  month.  Why,  even  now,  some  of  you 
are  counting  on  my  help  if  you  should  become  sick  or 
disabled,  or  if  good  old  Gabriel  should  crook  his  “come- 
hither”  finger  at  you— and  I’ll  be  on  hand  to  help  your 
dear  families  over  the  rough  spots  when  you  will  not 
lx*  present  for  roll  call.  But  I  guess  I’ve  said  more  than 
I  intended  to,  so  I’ll  apologize  for  any  boasting  I  may 
have  done,  for  none  was  intentional,  and  I  will  sit  now 
so  that  you  may  have  your  full  say.  {Sits.) 

Tammy  Time  Payment:  Well,  well!  It’s  about  time 
someone  showed  a  little  modesty  around  here!  I’m  happy 
to  know  you,  Sam.  As  for  me,  Tammy  Time  Payment, 

I  never  blow  my  own  horn,  either.  I’m  too  busy  dodging 
those  no-good  fellows,  the  “Dollar-down-and-the-rest- 
when-you-catch-me”  boys,  to  think  about  my  own  im¬ 
portance  to  the  world  of  business.  But  if  you  stop  to 
consider  my  tremendous  activity  and  popularity  among 
my  fellow  men,  who  constantly  use  me  to  purchase  a 
new-fangled  washer  to  launder  their  dirty  duds,  or  a 
new  jalopy  to  joyride  in,  or  a  new  TV  set  to  watch 
Chester  and  Mr.  Dillon  on  (to  mention  just  a  few  of 
the  transactions  I’m  so  active  in),  you’ll  soon  come  to 
realize  that  I,  Tammy  Time  Payment,  need  no  special 
fanfares  to  announce  my  universal  business  importance 
—so  there.  {Seats  herself  primly.) 

Ben.  Bet.  Bus.  {mopping  his  forehead  as  he  rises  to 
introduce  the  next  speaker,  resigning  himself  to  the  fact 
that  things  are  beyond  his  control) :  My  dear,  dear 
friends,  allow  me  please  to  introduce— (He  is  sharply 
interrupted  by  the  loud  voice  of  the  next  speaker.) 

Carrie  Communication:  Do  you  know,  old  buddies, 

I  believe  that  some  of  you  have  never  heard  of  me, 
Carrie  Communication,  Alexander  Graham  Bell’s  best  girl 
friend.  And  speaking  of  Alex  (confidentially)  he  ran  a 
poor  second  to  that  cute  Sammy  Morse  and  that  curly- 
headed  dreamboat  from  sunny  Italy,  Gulie  Marconi— to 
mention  just  a  few  of  my  old  flames.  Oh,  I  see  that 
I’ve  started  a  new  train  of  thought  in  your  minds.  You 
had  forgotten  all  about  me,  hadn’t  you?  I  feel  like  tear¬ 
ing  down  all  my  millions  of  miles  of  cable  that  link  your 
offices  and  homes  and  factories  and  wrapping  them 
around  your  collective  stupid  heads.  Oh,  I  just  hope 
you  dial  a  wrong  number  the  next  time  you  call  some¬ 
one.  It  would  serve  you  right.  Need  I  say  more  to 
remind  you  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due  in  the 
future?  And  don’t  forget  Carrie  the  next  time  you  dis¬ 
cuss  “Hooz  Hoo.”  There,  I’ve  said  it  and  I’m  glad.  {Sits.) 

Ben.  Bet.  Bus.:  Thank  you  so  much,  Carrie.  Of  course 
we  wouldn’t  forget  you  even  if  we  could.  What  am 
I  saying?  ...  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this  time 
to  present  a  very  good  lady  who  has  always  been  active 
in  my  behalf— Tillie  Transportation. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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At  one  time  or  another  during 
your  teaching  career,  you  must 
have  asked  your  students  to  compose 
something  at  the  typewriter— maybe 
just  a  few  stmtences  explaining  an 
absence,  or  [Xirhaps  a  paragraph 
about  “Why  I  Like  Typing."  But  no 
matter  what  the  writing  assignment 
may  have  lx;en,  you  know  what  to 
expt'ct  when  your  youngsters  start 
writing  directly  at  the  typewriter. 

Or  do  you? 

You  don’t  really  know,  do  you,  un¬ 
less  you’ve  tried  a  continuous  pro¬ 
gram  for  at  least  a  semester.  One 
or  two  writing  assignments,  or  even 
four  or  five,  just  can’t  give  you  all 
the  answers,  any  more  than  four  or 
five  timt*d  writings  will  tell  you 
everything  alx)ut  your  students’  typ¬ 
ing  skill.  So  when  your  students  start 
writing-and  kt^ep  on  writing  at  least 
once  or  twice  a  week  throughout  the 
semester— some  gocxl  things  are  bound 
to  occur.  Here  are  a  few  you  can 
expec't: 

Your  students  will  improve  in  writ- 
in  ability.  Just  as  you  can  see  them 
increase  in  typing  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy,  you  will  see  them  grow  in 
ability  to  use  a  typewriter  to  express 
their  thoughts.  For  example,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sample  No.  1  was  written  by 
a  C  student  during  the  eighth  week  of 
the  semester;  Sample  No.  2  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  same  student  during  the 
sixteenth  week  of  the  semester.  It’s 
not  perfect— but  then,  you  shouldn’t 
expect  perfection  in  eight  weeks. 
However,  growth  in  writing  facility 
is  obvious;  and  this  is  the  important 
thing. 

No.  1 

I  think  I  would  rather  have  a  personal 
phone  call  than  a  letter  because  then 
you  can  hear  the  persons  voice  and  ask 
({uestions  and  get  an  answer  right  away 
without  having  to  weight  until  your 
friend  has  a  chanc-e  to  write. 

No.  2 

Dear  Editor: 

I  think  that  was  a  very  nice  story  you 
wrote  for  our  .school.  Our  whole  school 
would  like  to  thank  you.  It  made  us  fc^el 
good  to  hear  such  a  nice  write  up  about 
our  school.  It  make  us  proud  to  tliink 
our  school  has  won  such  high  honors  in 
the  field  of  sport. 

Some  of  my  friends  that  go  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  school  thought  that  the  coUum 
was  wonderfull.  They  said  that  they 
wished  it  could  happen  to  their  school 
in  the  future. 

In  the  future  I  hope  that  you  will  con- 
tine  the  good  work  that  you  have  done. 

Yours  truly. 


You  will  get  to  know  your  students 
better.  When  youngsters  start  putting 
their  thoughts  on  paper,  the  teacher 
gains  new  insights  that  just  don’t  come 
out  of  copying  exercises.  Notice,  for 
example,  the  surprising  differences  in 
honesty  that  are  revealed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  papers  written  by  three  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  same  school,  same  typing 
class: 

Student  No.  1 

If  my  boss  is  cheating  the  government 
and  I  knew  it  I  would  report  it  even 
though  I  would  lose  my  job.  I  could 
find  employment  somewhere  else  and  be 
Ix-tter  off.  Taxes  are  very  important  and 
no  one  should  cheat  no  matter  who  they 
are. 

Student  No.  2 

I  would  tell  the  boss  I  knew  what  he 
was  doing  and  make  a  deal  with  him. 

I  woidd  tell  him  that  I  would  want  half 
of  it  or  I  would  swquel  on  him.  I  think 
he  would  give  me  half  of  it  our  he  would 
go  to  jael. 

Student  No.  3 

I  am  not  sure  just  what  I  would  do 
but  I  doubt  if  I  would  tell  on  people 
I  think  they  have  their  own  conscience 
and  it  would  both  them  more  than  it 
would  me.  And  I  think  if  the  Revenue 
is  watching  as  clo.se  as  they  are  suppose 
to  be  doing,  they  would  catch  a  business 
place  quite  easy. 

Your  students  will  type  with  just 
about  the  same  speed  and  accuracy  at 
the  end  of  the  semester  as  they  do  in 
classes  where  they  never  compose  at 
the  typewriter.  No,  they  won’t  be  bet¬ 
ter  typists  on  timed  writings;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  won’t  be  any  worse 
for  the  experience.  My  studies  of  ac¬ 
tual  classes  have  shown  that  compos¬ 
ing  at  the  typewriter  does  not  sig¬ 
nificantly  affect  typing  skill. 

Nor  do  such  students  develop  the 
sorry  habit  of  leaking  at  their  fingers 
all  the  time,  any  more  than  you  watch 
the  keyboard  when  you  sit  down  to 
write  a  personal  letter  at  your  own 
typewriter. 

Your  students  will  write  more.  And 
why  not?  The  machine  makes  writing 
easy  and  fast;  and,  like  any  modem 
convenience,  the  typewriter  takes  the 
work  out  of  writing.  Students  will 
begin  to  type  many  of  their  other 
class  assignments  because  they  have 
learned  how  to  use  their  machine  as  a 
practical  writing  tool. 

You  will  find  that  grading  is  easy. 
Since  you  are  continually  recording 
grades  for  timed  writings  and  copied 


letters,  tabulations,  and  centering  proj¬ 
ects  throughout  the  semester,  as  you 
always  do,  you  really  won’t  need  to 
grade  more  than  three  or  four  of  the 
writings.  And  since  you’re  not  an 
English  teacher,  your  grading  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  matter  of  perhaps  reading  over 
the  papers  and  sorting  them  roughly 
on  the  basis  of  honors,  improving, 
and  guidance— or  maybe  just  grading 
them  on  the  number  of  worthwhile 
ideas  expressed,  or  on  the  number  of 
lines  written  in,  say,  ten  minutes. 

You’ll  enjoy  reading  the  writings. 
Every  paper  is  different;  no  monoto¬ 
nous  “Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  order,” 
etc.,  over  and  over  and  over.  And  be 
prepared  for  a  chuckle  now  and  then, 
even  if  the  stimulus  is  an  error,  like 
“Thank  you  for  the  puppy.  I’m  busy 
now  trying  to  housebrake  hu.;.’’ 

There  are  many  more  good  things 
you  can  expect  when  your  students 
compose  at  the  typewriter;  and,  of 
course,  these  will  vary  with  the  class, 
the  ^hool,  and  the  teacher. 

What  NOT  to  Expect 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  things  you  should  not  expect 
when  your  students  start  composing 
at  the  typewriter. 

Don’t  expect  your  youngsters  to 
begin  a  writing  assignment  “cold.” 
Give  them  a  “thinking  warmup,”  the 
same  as  you  give  them  a  typing  warm¬ 
up.  In  other  words,  get  them  started 
by  stimulating  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
topic  for  the  day.  And  it’s  essential 
that  you  motivate  every  time  your 
class  begins  a  writing  assignment. 

For  example,  suppose  your  students 
are  going  to  write  a  postal  card  to  a 
pen  pal.  You  can,  of  course,  say: 
“Today  I  want  you  to  write  a  postal 
card  to  a  pen  pal.  If  you  haven’t  a 
pen  pal,  pretend  you  have  one.  Just 
write  about  the  things  you’ve  been 
doing.  You  have  twenty  minutes. 
Begin.” 

Or  you  can  spend  at  least  five  min¬ 
utes  whipping  up  some  enthusiasm 
and  interest.  There  are  a  number  of 
ways  to  do  this.  You  might  read  a 
few  sample  cards  that  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  previous  classes.  You  might 
call  on  a  few  students  to  tell  about 
their  pen  pals  and  what  they  have 
been  writing  about.  You  might  have 
a  clipping  from  the  newspaper  telling 
about  a  youngster  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  who  is  eager  to  correspond  with 
young  people  in  this  country.  Or  you 
might  write  on  the  blackboard  a  list 
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ol  interesting  items  that  the  class  has  the  youngster  you’ll  be  with  him  in  a 
suggested  to  be  written  to  pen  pals.  minute;  put  the  class  to  work  on  the 

assignment;  then  privately  talk  to  the 
Don  t  expect  every  student  to  he  student  and  draw  out  some  ideas  from 

interested  in  writing  about  every  topic  experiences.  If  one  or  two  stu- 

you  present— even  after  vigorous  mo-  dt'iits  simply  cannot  write  about  the 

tivation.  Sooner  or  later  the  day  will  topic  for  the  day,  by  all  means  decide 
come  when  some  individual  is  going  alternative,  in  keeping  with 

to  raise  his  or  her  hand  and  an-  individual  interests, 
nounce:  “I  don’t  know  what  to  say.” 

Don’t  argue  or  coax  or  insist.  Tell  Don’t  expect  your  A  and  B  stu¬ 


dents  to  improve  too  much  in  one 
semester.  Obviously,  these  people 
have  little  room  for  much  improve¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can 
expect  your  D  and  E  students  to  make 
the  most  improvement— not  only  in 
punctuation,  capitalization,  and  gram¬ 
mar,  but  also  in  the  amount  of  writing 
they  produce.  Studies  of  actual  classt's 
have  indicated  that  the  slower  stu- 
dens  show  more  improvement  than 
the  brighter  members  of  the  class. 

Don’t  expect  composing  at  the 
typewriter  to  make  your  job  of  teach¬ 
ing  any  easier.  Suppose  you’ve  just 
done  a  terrific  job  of  motivating 
thinking  and  your  class  has  eagerly 
started  putting  their  ideas  on  paper. 
Everyone  is  typing.  No,  you  can’t  sit 
down  and  start  to  grade  yesterday’s 
timed  writings.  Now  is  the  time  for 
all  good  teachers  to  move  around  the 
room  and  actually  help  students  cor¬ 
rect  their  rough  drafts.  Youngsters 
need  someone  to  point  out  misspelled 
words  or  errors  in  sentence  stnicture, 
punctuation,  or  grammar.  Always 
have  your  class  follow  these  three 
steps:  (1)  Type  thoughts  on  paper 
quickly;  ( 2 )  Correct  copy  with  pencil 
and  check  with  you  for  final  ap¬ 
proval,  and  (3)  Type  the  final  copy. 

Don’t  expect  your  students  always 
to  write  what  you  want  to  hear.  For 
example,  suppose  the  class  is  writing 
alrout  school  activities— e.g..  Should 
our  school  dances  be  for  our  students 
only  or  should  we  be  perinittetl  to 
ask  outsiders?  You  may  feel  strongly 
about  keeping  school  dances  strictly 
for  the  school.  Your  youngsters  may 
have  other  ideas.  If  you’re  going  to 
try  to  change  their  thinking,  then 
you’ll  probably  meet  with  resistance. 
Better  let  them  put  their  ideas  down 
in  writing— then,  if  you  want  to  lec¬ 
ture,  you  can  discuss  some  of  the 
papers  in  class  the  next  day. 

Try  to  remain  calm  the  first  time 
someone  hands  in  “smartie”  comments 
or  just  plain  nonsense.  If  possible,  ig¬ 
nore  the  paper. 

Don’t  expect  your  class  to  have 
enthusiasm  for  writing  at  the  type¬ 
writer  if  you  use  such  words  as  com¬ 
position,  essay,  theme,  grammar,  etc. 
Stress  the  use  of  the  typewriter  as  a 
writing  tool— “just  like  a  pen  and 
pencil,  only  faster.”  If  you  put  the 
accent  on  the  advantages  of  writing 
directly  at  the  machine,  your  students 
will  enjoy  it,  you’ll  enjoy  it,  and  youll 
get  the  results  that  you  have  a  right 
to  expect. 
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5.  How  to  Teach 
What  Inventories  Mean 


INVENTORIES,  accruals,  deferrals,  depreciation— how 
glibly  these  and  other  terms  roll  off  the  tongue  of 
the  bookkeeping  teacher!  But  exactly  what  do  those 
words  mean  to  the  student?  Yes,  the  term  is  usually 
carefully  defined  before  the  related  entries  are  taught. 
Furthermore,  the  student  is  called  upon  to  regurgitate 
that  definition  in  the  course  various  kinds  of  applica¬ 
tion  practice.  But  is  that  definition  more  than  an  empty 
collection  of  words?  Does  it,  as  it  should,  dramatize  for 
the  strident  a  business  situation  that  involves  people  and 
important  decisions? 

Let’s  take  just  one  term,  inventories— a  list  of  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  articles  on  hand  and  their  value— and 
examine  the  possibilities  for  making  the  definition  come 
alive. 

The  story  of  inventory  in  business  can  be  made  a 
fascinating  one.  As  the  plot  is  developed,  the  studeiil 
should  be  made  to  see  that  not  only  is  every  operation 
affected  but  that  the  very  survival  of  a  business  depends 
on  the  size  and  kind  of  inventory.  This  interesting  narra¬ 
tive  also  provides  background  for  a  better  rmderstanding 
of  the  entries  for  removing  old  inventories  and  for  plac¬ 
ing  the  new  ones  on  the  books.  Logically,  the  beginning  of 


this  story  should  be  a  discussion  of  the  types  of  inventories. 

When  the  kind  and  quantity  of  articles  on  hand  are 
determined  by  an  actual  count  of  those  items,  it  is  called 
a  physical  inventory.  If  the  list  is  compiled  by  using 
information  recorded  on  the  books  (adding  purchased 
articles  to  those  previously  on  hand  and  subtracting  those 
removed  or  used),  it  is  known  as  a  book  inventory. 

A  bool:  inventory  will  supply  the  desired  data  more 
rapidly  and  with  much  less  effort.  Those  businesses  that 
require  inventory  information  on  a  minute’s  notice  keep 
peipetual  stock  cards.  Entries  are  made  on  these  records 
at  the  time  of  receipt  or  withdrawal  of  goods  so  that  a 
running  total  of  amount  on  hand  is  always  known. 

In  a  properly  administered  business,  the  accuracy  of 
the  book  inventory  is  periodically  checked  by  a  physical 
inventory.  The  method  of  taking  a  physical  inventory 
will  vary  with  the  type  of  merchandise.  In  some  busi¬ 
nesses,  it  is  a  relatively  easy  matter  of  counting  the 
number  of  articles  on  the  shelves.  Where  there  are  many 
small  items,  the  inventory  is  sometimes  taken  by  wei^ 
ing.  A  stock  clerk  in  a  manufacturing  business  will  weigh 
out  an  ounce  of  a  certain  part  and  count  the  number  of 
parts  in  that  ounce.  Then,  that  number  is  multiplied  by 
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the  weight,  in  ounces,  of  all  of  the  parts  of  that  type. 
Most  students  have  seen  service  station  operators  chedc 
their  gasoline  supphes  by  inserting  a  calibrated  measur¬ 
ing  stick  into  the  tanks.  Liquids  in  other  businesses  are 
measured  in  the  same  way.  The  calibrations  or  markings 
on  the  measuring  stick  are  varied  to  match  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  tank. 

PubUc  utilities  and  manufacturing  firms  that  stockpile 
many  acres  of  coal,  chemicals,  and  other  materials  use 
special  techniques.  They  multiply  the  weight  of  one 
cubic  foot  of  the  substance  by  the  total  number  of  cubic 
feet  occupied  by  the  stock  piles.  It  soimds  simple,  but 
certain  factors  complicate  the  inventory.  Because  the  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  exposed  to  the  weatlier,  the  amount  of 
moisture  must  be  considered  in  calculating  weight.  The 
pressure  of  the  material,  piled  many  stories  high,  plus 
the  action  of  the  tractors  and  other  machinery  working  on 
top,  pushes  it  many  feet  into  the  ground.  Hence,  space 
occupied  both  above  and  below  ground  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  determining  the  total  number  of  cubic  feet 
occupied.  Some  firms  use  aerial  photographs  and  others 
use  surveying  instruments  to  acquire  data  about  cubic 
footage.  This  information  is  subjected  to  intricate  math¬ 
ematical  computation  before  the  final  inventory  figure 
is  reached.  Even  with  extreme  care  it  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  evaluate  accurately  the  effect  of  intangibles  on 
the  amount  of  material  on  hand.  Therefore,  most  com¬ 
panies  that  inventory  outside  stock  piles  accept  the  book 
inventory  figure  unless  there  is  a  variation  of  more  than 
5  or  6  per  cent  between  it  and  the  physical  inventory. 

An  interesting  and  worth-while  project  for  some  of  the 
more  capable  students  in  the  bookkeeping  class  is  to 
have  them  visit  a  number  of  representative  industries  and 
businesses  in  the  commimity  to  ascertain  how  often  and  in 
what  way  inventories  are  taken.  The  benefits  of  this  proj¬ 
ect  accrue  in  two  ways;  from  the  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  acquired  in  interviewing  the  businessmen,  and  by 
sharing  these  experiences  with  their  classmates  through 
oral  or  written  reports. 

After  How,  Why 

The  methods  of  taking  inventory— the  how  chapters— 
are  just  the  prologue  to  the  principal  part  of  the  story. 
Th(‘  why  chapters  are  the  most  interesting  and  important. 
Here  the  student  should  learn  the  purposes  of  taking  in¬ 
ventory,  the  information  derived,  and  the  type  of  man¬ 
agement  decisions  made. 

In  an  ideal  business  situation,  the  amount  of  material 
on  hand  should  be  the  quantity  purchased  or  manufac¬ 
tured  less  the  amount  sold  or  used.  However,  in  many 
businesses  there  are  factors  that  cause  shrinkage.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  must  ehminate  or  reduce  that  shrinkage  to  the 
minimum  to  protect  his  profits.  Those  businesses  that 
handle  perishable  merchandise  expect  a  reasonable 
amount  of  spoilage.  But  the  operator  of  a  produce  mar¬ 
ket  will  do  well  to  question  the  reasons  if  the  spoilage 
increases  beyond  the  amount  usually  experienced  by  his 
type  and  size  of  operation.  Is  too  much  being  purchased? 
Is  it  too  ripe  when  bought?  Is  there  improper  merchandise 
handling?  Is  there  insufiBcient  refrigeration? 

Merchandise  of  a  volatile  nature  requires  careful  in¬ 
ventory  ^control.  A  gasoline  truck  carrying  5,800  gallons 
can  lose  more  than  30  gallons  of  its  load,  depending  on 
the  temperature  and  length  of  the  trip.  When  the  rate  of 
evaporation  begins  constantly  to  exceed  the  normal  evap¬ 
oration  rate,  the  manager  had  better  investigate. 


Frequent,  unannounced  taking  of  inventory  enables 
management  to  discover  shortages  caused  by  employee 
pilferage  and  theft.  It  not  only  reveals  such  losses  but 
does  much  to  reduce  them  by  discouraging  the  w-orkers 
from  succumbing  to  temptation. 

The  success  of  a  merchandising  business  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  dependent  on  the  rate  of  turnover.  The  more 
often  money  can  be  realized  from  a  sale,  reinvested  in 
new  merchandise,  and  resold,  the  greater  are  the  chances 
of  profit.  Information  gathered  from  inventories  tells 
management  much  about  what  is  and  is  not  selling.  It 
can  then  intelligently  form  its  purchasing  pohcies  about 
such  things  as:  What  kinds  of  merchandise  should  be 
handled?  How  much  of  each  type?  Should  it  be  high 
quality  or  low  quality  merchandise,  or  a  combination  of 
both?  From  whom  should  it  be  bought?  When  should 
it  be  purchased? 

A  company  can  make  decisions  about  pricing  policies: 
Should  it  try  to  contend  with  competitors  by  price  cut¬ 
ting?  Should  it  have  “loss  leaders”  (certain  items  sold  at 
or  below  cost  to  attract  customers)?  Should  one  price  be 
maintained  for  everyone,  or  should  special  customers  be 
granted  discounts?  Should  the  prices  of  popular  items 
be  increased  and  those  of  slow-moving  goods  be  reduced? 

Selling  methods  can  be  adjusted  after  examining  the 
relationship  of  inventories  to  factors  like:  W'hat  type  of 
advertising  should  be  used  and  how  much?  How  often 
should  clearance  sales  be  held?  Are  the  proper  techniques 
being  used  by  the  sales  force  to  stimulate  interest  in  slow- 
moving  articles? 

The  epilogue  of  the  story  is  the  valuation  of  inventories. 
Proper  instruction  emphasizes  from  the  outset  that  the 
purpose  of  bookkeeping  is  the  supplying  of  information— 
informatir*'  hat  is  up  to  date  and  acciurate.  The  plot  of 
the  story  k.  not  so  complex  or  subtle  that  the  student  will 
have  difficulty  understanding  that  accuracy  of  inventory 
information  involves  two  factors:  determination  of  the 
kind  and  amoimt  of  goods  on  hand  and  assignment  of  the 
correct  value  to  that  material.  An  over-  or  imderstatement 
of  value  on  the  balance  sheet  will  distort  the  amoimt  of 
assets  and  capital.  An  infllation  valuation  on  the  profit 
and  loss  statement  will  materially  affect  the  gain  or  loss 
on  the  sales  and  the  final  net  profit  or  loss. 

Because  of  price  fluctuations,  the  value  of  an  item  at 
the  time  of  inventory  may  be  different  from  what  it  was 
at  the  time  of  piurchase.  The  ability  of  the  class  and  the 
time  available  will  govern  how  many  of  the  following 
methods  the  teacher  will  explain:  (1)  Valuation  at  cost 
or  market,  whatever  is  lower.  (2)  Valuation  at  actual 
invoice  price.  (3)  Valuation  at  average  cost.  (4)  Valuation 
at  last  invoice  price.  (5)  Valuation  on  first-in,  first-out 
basis.  (6)  Valuation  on  last-in,  first-out  basis.  But  certainly 
every  student  can  benefit  from  an  awareness  that  different 
valuation  methods  applied  to  the  same  situation  can 
result  in  varying  inventory  values. 

Teachers  may  not  agree  on  the  time  for  studying  tlie 
inventory  story.  Some  will  advocate  it  as  an  introduction 
to  the  teaching  of  inventory  adjusting  entries.  Others 
will  want  it  used  for  enrichment  after  the  entries  have 
been  taught.  How  much  of  the  story  should  be  told  and 
when  can  vary  with  the  conditions  of  the  teaching  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  methodology  of  the  teacher.  However,  some 
version  of  the  story  must  be  told,  even  if  it  can  only  be  a 
condensed  one.  Without  it,  the  important  topic  of  mer¬ 
chandise  inventory  will  have  little  meaning. 

(This  series  will  be  continued  in  the  September  issue) 
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“HOOZ  HOO"  IN  general  BUSINESS 

(Continued  from  jtaae  25) 

T1M.IK  Tiianspohtation:  Good  morning,  hot-rodders  and 
fiit-dovMi,  souped-up  eowboys— and  all  you  other  go-go 
jettenxis.  diesel  monkeys,  and  water  skidders.  Man,  like 
1  was  certain  1  wasn’t  going  to  make  this  pow-wow  at 
all,  what  with  my  pistons  pounding  and  my  airbrakes 
smoking  on  land,  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  air  (breaks 
off  to  go  into  a  chorus  of  “Off  tvc  go,  into  the  wild 
blue  yonder"  accompanied  by  gestures,  but  breaks  off 
almost  at  once)  and  all  that  jazz.  Why,  my  dear,  dear 
public,  do  you  realize  that  in  the  last  twelve  clcx;ka- 
cIcmkIIcs  I  have  covered  almost  a  million  sizzling  miles 
in  ev'er\thing  from  a  baby  buggy  to  a  Strato-Jet?  It 
tickles  my  pickles  to  hear  you  apronstring-hangers  rattle 
along  alxnit  your  importanc-e  to  the  w'orld  of  business, 
whc'ii  here  I  am,  with  the  steam  bursting  in  my  boilers, 
and  1  h.ive  to  waste  time  listening  to  you.  Man,  like 
I’ve  hud  it— and  1  hope  I  don’t  have  to  call  in  my  crank¬ 
shaft  crew  to  spin  you  around  a  bit  before  you  bow 
down  and  pay  proper  homage  to  Tillie  Transportation, 
the  shiniest  apple  in  the  business  world  barreleroo.  (Sits.) 

Fannie  File  (rising  before  Ben.  Bet.  Bus.  can  do  so): 
Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear!  And  just  to  think  that  I,  Fannie 
File,  was  getting  everything  so  nic'ely  organized  in  my 
file  drawers!  I  was  so  sure  that  I  had  put  all  of  you 
in  your  proper  places— and  here  you  are,  all  running 
alxnit.  helter-skelter,  and  shouting  at  each  other,  too— 
almost.  Well,  I’m  so  glad  that  I  have  so  many  pretty 
little  filing  clerks  to  help  me  get  you  back  where  you 
Ix'long.  How  in  the  world  would  you  ever  get  straight¬ 
ened  out  again  if  it  weren’t  for  Fannie  File?  No  wonder 
I’m  so  important  in  the  world  of  business.  Believe  me, 
things  would  be  in  a  sorry  mess  if  I  ever  forgot  my 
alphalx-tical  arrangements.  (Sits.) 

Lesteh  Law-Tax:  Don’t  you  think  it’s  about  time  for  a 
word  from  me,  Lester  Law-Tax?  Oh,  no,  I  didn’t  put 
on  my  official  uniform  this  morning— you  know,  the  one 
with  the  big  brass  buttons  on  it.  But  just  the  same,  I 
set*  that  you’re  all  paying  good  attention— better  attention, 
shall  we  say,  than  you  paid  to  any  of  the  other  speakers? 
Oh,  no,  this  doesn’t  make  me  feel  ccKiceited- proper  self- 
respect,  nothing  more.  But  I  notice  that  most  of  you 
are  trying,  and  have  been  trying  for  a  long  time  now, 
to  stay  on  the  right  side  of  me.  And,  do  you  know. 
I’m  right  glad  about  that?  Makes  me  sure  that  you 
recognize  my  prime  importanc'e  in  this  great  world  of 
business  that  you’ve  been  yakety-yaking  about.  After  all, 
we  all  know  that  by  obeying  me,  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  paying  me  your  just  share  of  the  tax  burden,  you 
make*  it  possible  for  mutual  safety  and  welfare  to  prevail 
in  this  wonderful  land  of  liberty  and  freedom  which  w'e 
are  all  so  proud  of.  Now  we  all  know,  don’t  we,  just 
how  much  Lester  Law-Tax  has  to  do  with  all  these 
items.  You  can  lay  down  your  weary  Ixmes  at  the  end  of  a 
hard  day,  content  in  the  knowledge  that  I  will  protect  you 
till  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Nuff  said.  (Sits.) 

Be.n.  Bet.  Bus.:  Thank  you.  Your  Honor.  We  are  all 
indebted  to  you.  And  now  here  is  our  fine  associate, 
Mr.  Phil  Future. 

Phil  Fixture:  Well,  I  see  that,  as  usual,  I,  Phil  Future, 
am  going  to  be  the  last  one  to  have  his  say.  I  feel 


much  obliged  to  all  of  you  for  giving  me  something  to 
think  about.  But  it  makes  me  feel  a  bit  sad,  too,  t(» 
know  that  I  may  have  to  listen  to  more  of  your  arguing 
as  we  go  along.  Of  course,  we  could  bury  the  hatchet 
now,  before  we  start— not  in  each  other’s  heads,  but  in 
the  heads  of  Old  Man  Pessimism  and  his  son.  Gloomy 
Outlook.  If  we  pull  togetlier,  things  can’t  help  getting 
better  for  all  of  us— and,  considering  my  importance  to 
all  of  you,  and  to  business,  we  had  better  start  getting 
along  together  right  now.  (Sits.) 

(At  this  point,  audience  participation  may  be  solicited 
by  having  each  panel  member  ask  the  audience  to  vote 
for  him  or  her  as  the  most  important  person  in  “Hooz- 
Hoo.") 

Ben.  Bet.  Bus.:  Dear,  patient  audience,  please  allow 
me  to  apologize  for  the  unintentional  rudeness  of  my 
associates.  You  see,  they  are  all  so  eager  to  keep  things 
roiling  in  the  important  area  of  their  operations.  I  have 
just  a  w'ord  or  two  to  say  to  them  in  closing,  and  you 
may  listen  in  if  you  care  to.  (Turns  to  panel  members.) 
Well,  it  seems  to  me,  my  fellow  workers,  that  you  all 
consider  yourselves  to  be  rather  important— the  “Hooz- 
H(K)”  in  the  world  of  business.  I  suppose  you’re  all  just 
about  right,  too.  If  we  were  to  have  to  manage  without 
any  one  of  you,  it  would  be  difficult.  But  can’t  you 
see  how  interdependent  you  are— that,  without  each 
other,  none  of  you  would  accomplish  very  much?  Do 
you  know,  our  relationship  to  each  other  reminds  me 
of  a  little  song  I  used  to  sing  long  ago.  I’m  sure  that 
all  you  panel  members  know  it.  Let’s  sing  it  through 
twic-e— and  let  our  friends  in  the  audience  join  us  the 
second  time  around.  (Leads  as  panel  members  sing,  to 
the  tune  of  “Have  You  Ever  Seen  a  Lassie?”) 

The  more  we  get  together,  together,  together. 

The  more  we  get  together,  the  closer  we’ll  be. 

The  closer,  the  closer,  the  closer,  the  closer. 

The  more  we  get  together,  the  closer  we’ll  be. 

(Repeat  with  audience  joining  in.) 

(CURTAIN) 

REVISED  EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

_ 10.  Vocational  business  pupils  are  encouraged  to 

read  and  borrow  books  from  the  community 
library  for  the  purpose  of  building  their  vo¬ 
cabulary,  broadening  their  scope  of  under¬ 
standing,  and  developing  an  appreciation  of 
human  relations. 

_ 11,  Vocational-bu.siness  pupils  make  a  minimum 

of  one  field  trip  a  year  to  observe  a  business 
establishment. 

_ _  12.  A  teacher  prefaces  a  field  trip  with  a  variety 

of  preliminary  steps  that  are  known  to  be 
necessary,  for  example,  ( 1 )  the  future  host 
is  aware  of  the  learnings  that  should  result, 
(2)  the  pupils  have  di.scussed  the  observa¬ 
tions  to  lx?  made,  and  (3)  such  activities  as 
library  research  and  outside  readings  have 
been  completed  when  advisable. 
_ 13.  A  field  trip  progresses  with  (1)  group  ar¬ 
rangements  for  adequate  observations,  (2) 
the  opportunity  to  ask  questions,  and  (3) 
the  recording  of  observations. 

_ 14.  The  teacher  prepares  and  makes  use  of 

follow-up  questions  for  class  discussion  im¬ 
mediately  after  a  field  trip. 
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Here's  a  technique  for  enriching 
your  secretarial  practice  course 


MAVIS  A.  CURRY 

Florence  (Ala  )  State  College 


This  WaS  my  first  clay  of  work, 
and  my  boss  had  just  stepped  ou,t 
of  the  office  when  the  phone  rang.  A 
male*  voice  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line  asked,  ‘Can  you  drive  a  milk 
tnick?  My  store  needs  some  milk  in  a 
hurry.’  ” 

A  sc'cretarial  prcK-edures  student  re¬ 
lated  this  incident  after  her  interview 
with  the  sc'cretary  of  a  Icxal  milk 
company. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  varied  and  unusual  duties 
expcvtcxl  of  the  secretary  on  the  job 
as  discovered  by  my  secretarial  stu¬ 
dents  during  their  recent  interviews. 
Early  in  the  semester,  we  discussed 
the  possibility  of  spending  a  half-day 
in  an  office;  but  as  the  semester  flew 
by,  we  found  that  we  could  not  give 
up  that  much  time.  We  then  decided 
on  the  inter\'iew,  which  was  to  be 
done  as  an  extra-class  activity  during 
the  girls’  free  pericxls. 

The  girls  would  l>e  on  their  own, 
the  time  spcMit  in  the  offices  would  be 
short,  and  all  the  class  members  could 
not  visit  all  the  offices;  so  careful 
planning  was  luxessary.  The  purposes 
of  the  visit,  possible  place.s  to  be 
visited,  and  suggested  topics  for  dis¬ 
cussion  were  drawn  up  and  dupli¬ 
cated,  and  each  student  was  given  a 
copy.  The  interview  plan  appears  on 
the  next  page. 

After  classroom  discussion  of  this 
plan,  the  girls  “went  out  on  the  town.” 
Each  chos('  an  interview  partner,  and 
together  they  decided  on  the  type  of 
office  they  would  visit.  They  were  not 
limitctl  to  any  particular  type  of 
agency.  A  class  period  was  set  aside 
in  advance  for  an  informal  discussion 
of  their  discoveries. 

Tlu“  values  of  the  visits  can  be 
gh'ancd  from  their  own  comments. 
(Remarks  in  italics  indicah'  what  I 
feel  are  the  broader  issues  involved.) 

“1  didn’t  realize  a  secretary  did  so 
much  work.  I  don’t  think  I  want  to 
be  on<‘  any  Tiiore.” 

(Which  H)h  do  I  H'diit?) 

tCoiitiniii'il  (III  next  pime) 


Interviewing 
Secretaries 
On  the  Job 


Jl 


GUIDE  FOR  INTERVIEWING 
THE  SECRETARY  ON  THE  JOB 

Purposes; 

1.  To  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  general  atmosphere  of  an  ofiBce 
in  action 

2.  To  see  our  classroom  studies  “come  alive” 

3.  To  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  various  kinds  of  o£5ces  where 
secretarial  work  is  done 

4.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  what  is  required  of  a  secretary 

5.  To  learn,  if  possible,  some  “tricks  of  the  trade” 

Kinds  of  Offices  to  Be  Visited: 


1.  Insurance  Agency 

6.  County  Government  Offcial 

2.  Bank 

7.  Department  Store 

3.  Stock  Broker 

8.  School  Administrator 

4.  Lawyer 

9.  Loan  Agency 

5.  Doctor 

10.  Milk  Company 

(Others  may  be  added) 


Suggested  Topics  for  Discussion  and  Observation: 

1.  Types  of  Equipment  Used 

2.  Transcription  and  Dictation  Duties 

a.  Approximate  time  spent  in  taking  dictation 

b.  Average  length  of  letters  and  approximate  dictation  speed 
required 

c.  Letter  style  preferred 

d.  Special  tips 

e.  Pet  phrases  of  the  dictator 

f.  Minimum  typing  speed  necessary 

3.  Filing  System 

a.  Kinds  of  records  kept 

b.  General  organization  of  the  files 

c.  Types  of  items  kept  in  a  tickler  file 

4.  VV'orking  Day 

a.  Number  of  “bosses” 

b.  Length  of  working  day 

c.  Does  the  secretary  punch  a  time  card? 

d.  Salary  one  could  expect  as  a  beginner 

e.  Chances  for  promotion 

f.  Surroundings  in  which  the  secretary  works  (furnishings 
and  lighting  of  the  office) 

5.  Duties 

a.  Notary  Public 

b.  Arrangement  of  meetings  and  appointments 

c.  Receptionist 

d.  Maihng 

e.  Banking  (Is  she  bonded?) 

f.  Other 

6.  Preparation  for  the  Job 

a.  School  subjects  that  have  been  of  greatest  value 

b.  Special  qualities  necessary 


INTERVIEWS  (continued) 


“Looks  as  though  business  arithme> 
tic  and  English  are  musts.  She  figures 
payroll,  keeps  accounts,  and  com¬ 
putes  discounts  in  addition  to  writing 
letters.” 

(How  should  I  prepare?) 

“She  says  accuracy  in  typing  is  a 
must.” 

(How  well  should  1  develop  my 
basic  skills?) 

“Secretaries  do  ‘punch’  time  cards. 
Guess  I’ll  have  to  learn  to  be  on 
time.” 

(What  work  attitudes  must  I  have?) 

“The  stock  broker’s  secretary'  is 
registered  and  can  really  buy  and  sell 
stocks  just  like  her  employer.” 

(WiU  I  be  able  to  feel  that  my  job 
is  important?) 

“If  you  fail  to  keep  insurance  rec¬ 
ords  up  to  date,  your  company  can 
be  sued  like  anything.” 

(How  responsible  will  I  be  for  my 
work?) 

The  girls  reported  that  their  inter¬ 
views  ranged  from  fifteen  minutes  to 
an  hour.  Some  said  that  they  would 
have  liked  to  stay  longer;  all  agreed 
that  they  were  glad  they  had  gone. 

I  feel  that  the  on-the-job  interview 
has  these  points  in  its  favor: 

•  It  takes  only  a  short  time;  this 
is  important  to  both  the  student  and 
the  co-operating  oflBce. 

•  It  serves  in  the  place  of  several 
field  trips,  in  that  the  students  see  the 
office  as  a  whole,  rather  than  simply 
becoming  acquainted  with  equipment 
in  an  office  supphes  store,  etc. 

•  The  students  are  given  a  chance 
to  shoulder  responsibility;  the  choice 
of  where,  when,  and  how  to  go  is  left 
up  to  the  individuals  concerned. 

•  It  serves  as  an  initiation  for  an 
actual  job  interview. 

•  It  provides  a  survey  of  the  kinds 
of  opportunities  available  in  secretar¬ 
ial  work  in  the  community. 

•  It  gives  the  individual  student  a 
chance  to  ask  questions  of  a  secre¬ 
tary  working  in  the  student’s  area  of 
interest. 

•  It  provides  a  survey  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  particular  job. 

•  It  places  classwork  in  a  context 
of  reality. 

•  The  students  enjoy  the  assign¬ 
ment. 

•  The  business  world  gets  a  chance 
to  talk  back. 
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U.S.S.R. 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

classes.  Correspondence  courses  were 
first  offered  in  1940  and  are  still 
very  popular  with  persons  of  widely 
varying  ages  and  education. 

A  uniform  state  shorthand  system 
was  adopted  for  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage  in  1933.  It  has  since  also  been 
adapted  to  a  number  of  other  lan¬ 
guages  spoken  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Clerical  training  is  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  management  of  each  eco¬ 
nomic  enterprise,  department,  or 
agency.  Training  programs  for  new 
personnel  and  courses  for  improve¬ 
ment  and  upgrading  of  regular  em¬ 
ployees  are  provided.  Many  oflSces 
arrange  short-term  courses  adapted 
to  their  particular  requirements  to 
train  stenographers  and  typists  from 
among  their  own  personnel.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  offices  hold  weekly  refresher 
and  practice  courses  in  shorthand, 
enabling  their  employees  to  improve 
their  skills  and  upgrade  themselves. 

The  U.S.S.R.  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  has  its  own  training  program 
for  stenographers  and  typists.  These 
courses  have  entrance  examinations, 
and,  because  of  the  specialized  na¬ 
ture  of  the  work,  the  students  re¬ 
ceive  a  special  stipend.  They  are 
taught  foreign  languages  and  typing 
on  foreign  keyboards. 

Some  colleges  and  universities  and 
also  some  of  the  semiprofessional 
schools  (technicums)  offer  shorthand 
and  typing.  The  journalism  school 
of  Moscow  University,  for  example, 
teaches  these  subjects.  Medical 
schools  generally  teach  shorthand 
and  typing  to  improve  the  work  of 
nurses  and  surgeons’  assistants. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  are  many 
avenues  to  learning  shorthand  and 
typing  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  most 
common  is  the  special  course  taken 
after  completion  of  general  second¬ 
ary  education;  but  these  subjects  are 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  certain 
secondary  schools  and  more  time  is 
being  devoted  to  them.  For  special 
work,  such  as  in  the  Foreign  Minis¬ 
try,  there  are  special  courses  offered 
by  the  particular  agency.  In  addition, 
correspondence  courses  are  also  avail¬ 
able. 

Training  of  general  clerical  work¬ 
ers  is  not  part  of  the  public  education 
system.  Such  training  is  usually  han¬ 
dled  by  the  particular  agency  hiring 
the  trainee. 


I  When  I  remember  the  sto^  of  the  short¬ 
's  hand  teacher  who  had  one  year  of  experience  twenty  times  instead  of 

twenty  years  of  experience,  I  hasten  to  ask  myself  what  I  tried  during  the 
past  year  that  was  new  and  different  to  me. 

Last  fall,  with  the  misgivings  that  come  from  unfounded  prejudice,  I 
used  for  the  first  time  the  workbook  correlated  with  Gregg  Transcription 
A  Simplified,  our  third  semester  text.  My  primary  concern  was  the  time 
4  element,  both  in  and  out  of  class;  but  not  a  student  minded  the  few 
moments’  extra  preparation,  and  each  page  was  checked  in  class  in  two 
or  three  minutes.  These  minutes  actually  saved  hours  of  instruction,  for  the 
carefully  formulated  transcription  pointers  eliminated  much  presentation 
and  discussion  formerly  based  on  teachei -constructed  study  guides  and 
imit  work  in  various  secretarial  handbooks. 

Although  I  have  always  used  the  Competent  Typist  Tests  from  Tcmjay’s 
;  Secretary,  this  year  I  inaugurated  a  four-step  pattern  that  proved  amaz- 
'  ingly  effective.  During  the  first  week  of  each  month,  the  class  twice  took 
two  5-minute  timings  during  the  transcription  period,  using  the  best  score 
out  of  the  four  attempts  as  the  rate  on  which  improvement  would  be  based. 
The  second  week,  timings  were  taken  from  the  corresponding  shorthand 
plate.  The  third  week,  the  selection  was  dictated  at  a  comfortable  speed 
that  enabled  every  student  to  write  legibly,  and  timings  were  taken  from 
the  students’  own  notes  without  correction.  The  final  week,  timings  were 
again  taken  from  these  notes  and  neat  corrections  were  required.  Almost 
without  exception,  students  improved  their  net  speeds  considerably  between 
the  first  and  fourth  weeks,  under  conditions  that  more  adequately  ap¬ 
proached  course  objectives  and  office  conditions. 


Because  there  are  many  students  who,  with  just  a  little  push, 
would  reach  120  and  140  warn,  I  introduced  a  One  Hundred  Forty  Club 
this  spring.  Any  student  who  has  earned  the  official  Gregg  award  for 
five  minutes  at  100  or  for  either  three  or  five  minutes  at  120  is  eligible 
'  for  membership.  There  are  no  attendance  requirements.  We  meet  in 

A  the  approximately  15-minute  interval  between  the  arrival  of  the  mom- 

I  ing  buses  and  the  attendance  check  in  home  rooms  and  in  the  final  10 

I  minutes  of  the  lunch  period.  This  makes  possible  about  two  hours’  extra 

speed  work  weekly  during  the  last  ten  weeks  of  the  final  semester.  We 
use  the  same  previewed  minute  plan  used  at  lower  speeds  in  the  regular 
Shorthand  II  class.  Our  text  is  Previewed  Dictation  since  Progressive 
Dictation  is  used  during  class.  The  One  Hundred  Forty  Club,  althou^ 
it  adds  to  the  work  of  the  day  for  both  student  and  teacher,  should 
eliminate  for  some  the  heartbreak  of  not  quite  qualifying  for  a  speed 
<  award  in  June. 

The  less-capable  child  in  the  advanced  shorthand  classes  has  always 
presented  a  very  special  challenge  to  me.  Each  year  there  were  a  dis¬ 
couraging  number  of  failing  grades  when  transcripts  were  marked  on 
mailability  or  on  New  York  State  Regents’  standards.  So  that  the  slowest 
student  can  achieve,  I  have  started  a  series  of  special  weeks.  On  Monday 
I  announce,  “This  is  No-Raised-Capitals  Week”  (or  Skillful-Erasing, 
Framed-Picture,  Comma-Conscious,  Perfect-Spelling,  No-Words-Omitted, 
etc.).  “Any  paper  without  a  single  raised  capital  will  be  given  50  per 
s  cent  upon  which  to  start.”  This  plan  emphasizes  the  elements  of  good 
transcription  on  a  rotation  basis;  it  keeps  the  poorer  student  from  simply 
giving  up,  and  it  keeps  the  best  student  on  his  toes.  When  spring  vacation 
rolls  around,  most  students  are  doing  passing  work  on  mailability  stand¬ 
ards,  and  the  special  weeks  are  put  aside  imtil  fall. 
m  How  I  long  for  mental  telepathy— that  I  might  know  and  use  the 
“new”  things  you  have  tried  this  year! 
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(Continued  from  \Hitic  14) 

Thus,  to  get  an  A  grade,  students 
had  to  type  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
35  warn  with  not  more  than  five  er¬ 
rors.  On  the  basis  of  this  chart,  15 
of  the  47  students  remaining  at  the 
end  of  the  six  weeks  attained  A 
standards  or  bt'tter,  with  half  of  this 
group  doing  better  than  40  warn— the 
best  rate  being  47/3,  scored  by  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  had  never  had  any  previous 
training.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  seven  who  met  only  D  standards 
or  who  actually  did  not  make  a  pass¬ 
ing  grade  on  the  timed  writing,  but 
who  had  produced  some  acceptable 
work  in  other  areas.  And  there  was 
one— the  inevitable  one!— who  could 
not  learn  to  co-ordinate  sufficiently  to 
justify  giving  her  credit. 

There  were  about  as  many  C’s  as 
As,  and  eight  students  qualified  for 
the  B  grade  on  the  timed-writing  tests. 

It  all  added  up  to  the  fact  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  six  weeks,  about  half 
the  class  were  typing  at  the  rate  of 
30  warn  or  better  with  controlled  ac¬ 
curacy. 

Although  the  class  had  not  been 
screened  (all  applicants  were  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  on  the  ninth-grade  level 
only  superior  students  were  encour- 
agc^d  to  try  it),  I  felt  that  the  group 
was  above  the  average  of  regular 
typing  classes.  It  had  to  be  a  superior 
class,  since  everyone  who  was  in  it 
wanted  to  be  there.  The  morale  of 
the  group  was  delightful,  especially 
among  the  younger  members.  “I  just 
love  this  course!”  was  a  U^Jical  re¬ 
mark.  This  contagious  enthusiasm  de¬ 
veloped  an  esprit  de  corps  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
good  results. 

Other  psychological  factors  played 
a  part,  too.  From  the  lieginning  I 
let  the  students  know  tliat  they  were 
“guinea  pigs”  being  iisetl  experimen¬ 
tally  for  Dormont  High’s  purposes. 
They  accepted  their  roles  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  putting  on  a  gocxl  show. 
Then  too,  the  factor  reflt'cted  in  the 
tniism,  “Success  breeds  success,” 
helped  to  carry  them  along,  as  tluw 
saw  that  recorded  scores  on  the  board 
compared  favorably  w  ith  those  in  the 
manuals.  Also,  many  of  them  spent 
additional  time  in  the  t\ping  nK)in 
across  the  hall  getting  more  practice 
or  making  up  work.  The  class  seenned 
above  average  in  stroking,  in  keeping 
tlu'ir  eyes  on  the  copy,  in  their  rliythni 
and  e\’en  in  proof riadine.  Also,  there 
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Teaching  cartoons.  How  to  Study  is  the  newest  of  the  14  cartoon  sets 
prepared  by  Special  Teaching  Aids,  3408  N.  Potomac  Street,  Arlington  13, 
V’a.  Other  titles  of  interest:  Advanced  Tt/ping,-  Speech;  Bookkeeping; 
School  Characters;  Cafeteria  Manners;  Shorthand;  School  Spirit;  Conser¬ 
vation.  Each  set  is  $2;  size  is  8  by  10  inches.  Discounts  if  several  sets 
are  ordered. 


Posture  posters.  set  of  four  posters  depicting  giMnl  posture  has  been 
prepared  for  free  distribution  by  .American  Seating  Co.,  Grand  Rapids  2, 
Mich.  They  will  appeal  particularly  to  the  high  school  boy  and  girl  and  are 
attractive  to  display.  They  are  accompanied  by  a  teacher’s  guide. 


Math  careers.  A  good  reference  for  students  interested  in  this  field  is 
Professional  Opportunities  in  Mathematics.  The  contents  of  the  current 
fourth  edition  inchides  chapters  on  The  Teacher  of  Mathematics;  Oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Mathematical  and  .\ppli('d  Statistics;  The  Mathematician  in 
Industry;  Mathematicians  in  Coverinnent;  Opportunities  in  the  Actuarial 
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were  fewer  typical  weaknesses,  such 
as  a  tendency  toward  strikeovers. 

As  for  myself,  I  did  feel  somewhat 
frustrated  by  the  limitation  on  time. 

1  tried  to  present  as  many  different 
aspects  as  I  could  of  the  application 
of  typing  to  everyday  problems,  but 
I  would  have  preferred  to  give  more 
practice  work  in  some  specific  areas, 
such  as  syllabication.  I  believe  it 
is  normal  for  typing  speed  to  advance 
much  faster  than  typing  control;  but 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  we  seemed 
to  approach  a  plateau  in  speed  as 
the  group  acquired  much  better  ccwi- 
trol.  This  carried  over  to  the  final 
week.  I  should  like  to  have  had  a 
little  more  time  to  test  and  prove 
the  accuracy  control. 

I  have,  however,  changed  my  mind 
about  the  advantages  versus  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  a  concentrated  typing 
class.  The  results  of  this  summer  ses¬ 
sion  indicated  that  the  opportunity 
for  continuous  daily  drills  along  with 
fairly  frequent  timed  writings  and 
problem  typing  enables  one  to  reach 
higher  standards  sooner  than  is  the 
case  when  learning  must  be  diversi¬ 
fied,  with  intensive  skill-building 
drills  one  week  and  considerable 
problem  typing  another.  The  contin¬ 
uous  daily  drills  for  improved  skills, 
on  the  other  hand,  eliminate  the 
drop-off  ordinarily  experienced  when 
the  emphasis  is  on  problem  typing. 

How  much  the  students  retained 
of  what  they  learned  last  summer 
would  be  determined  largely  by  how 
much  they  practiced  their  new  skill. 

I  do  know,  though,  that  their  own 
reactions  to  the  course  were  generally 
favorable,  as  can  be  seen  from  these 
typical  comments: 

“Amazing  how  you  can  have  a  fine 
control  of  typing  in  only  six  weeks!” 

“I  learned  much  more  than  I  had 
expected  to  learn  in  six  weeks.” 

“Course  was  a  big  success.” 

“I  think  this  summer  school  typing 
class  was  an  excellent  idea  and  should 
be  continued.” 

“I  suggest  that  a  second-year  course 
in  typing  be  offered  next  summer  for 
those  of  us  who  wish  to  learn  more 
typing.” 

“The  records  helped  a  lot  and  were 
fun.” 

“I  thank  you  as  well  as  the  school 
for  the  opportunity  to  take  this 
course.” 

In  conclusion,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  time  was  well  spent  and  the  re¬ 
sults  achieved  would  justify  trying  it 
again. 
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Professions;  Non-Academic  Employment  of  Mathematicians;  References  for 
Further  Reading.  Single  copies  are  25  cents  each  for  less  than  five,  20 
cents  each  in  quantities  of  five  or  more.  Order  from  the  Mathematical 
Association  of  America,  University  of  Ruffalo,  Buffalo  14,  N.Y. 

Typing  games.  A  new  book  by  A.  H.  Davis  and  J.  S.  Peterson  will  provide 
many  suggestions  for  creating  more  enthusiasm  in  the  typing  classroom. 
Games  are  designed  for  students  of  varying  abilities  and  last  from  ten 
minutes  to  a  full  period.  The  price  of  Games  for  Typists  is  $1  from  Allied 
Publishers,  645  East  Ankeny  Street,  Portland  14,  Ore. 

Curriculum  guides.  The  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  offers  a  series  of 
curriculum  guides  in  business  education  that  will  be  of  interest  to  methods 
teachers  and  to  teachers  planning  a  course.  The  following  guides,  available 
at  75  cents  each,  were  published  recently;  Junior  High  School  Typewriting; 
Typing  2A;  Senior  Typewriting;  Senior  Shorthand;  Stenographic  Sk^ 

1  and  2.  Order  from  Robert  Fausch,  Coordinator  of  Publications,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Public  Schools,  807  N.E.  Broadway,  Minneapolis  13,  Minn. 

Secretarial  filmstrip.  This  filmstrip,  called  Secretarial  Duties,  is  in  two 
parts.  The  first  deals  with  the  mechanics  of  correspondence  and  other 
paper  work;  the  second  covers  more  advanced  responsibilities  such  as 
handling  callers,  arranging  appointments,  and  organizing  an  executive’s 
business  trips  and  itinerary.  It  was  produced  in  collabration  with  the 
Imperial  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  may  be  obtained  from  Education  Pro¬ 
ductions,  Ltd.,  East  Ardsley,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  England,  for  $3  (plus 
postage). 

Business  handbooks.  For  a  list  of  excellent  handbooks  for  reference  in 
retailing  or  business  management,  write  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  Busine.ss 
Publications  Division,  P.O.  Box  803,  C>hurch  Street  Station,  New  York  8, 
N.  Y.  Some  of  special  interest:  Some  Do's  and  Donts  of  Selling  as  One 
Buyer  Sees  Them  ($1);  Getting  Ahead  in  Small  Business  ($1);  and 
Pitfalls  in  Managing  a  Small  Business  ($1). 

Book  list.  Books  for  the  Teen  Ager  is  an  annual  list  published  by  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  Fifth  Avenue  and  42  Street,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 
It  contains  titles  for  leisure-time  reading,  but  also  includes  some  infor¬ 
mational  and  text  materials  whose  subject  and  presentation  have  special 
appeal  to  teenagers.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  1,500  titles  are  adult  books. 
Copies  are  50  cents  each  and  may  be  ordered  direct  from  the  Library. 

Foreign  Service.  If  students  often  ask  you  about  positions  in  the  Foreign 
Service,  these  three  booklets  will  be  of  particular  interest:  Employment 
Information;  Career  Opportunities  in  the  Foreign  Service;  and  Askgnment: 
Foreign  Service.  They  are  available  from:  The  Secretary  of  State,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.C. 

Postal  Information.  A  helpful  pamphlet,  Postal  Information,  tells  how 
much  postage  to  use  for  what,  how  to  address  mail,  how  to  wrap  parcels, 
when  to  mail,  and  how  to  save  time  and  money  by  using  the  mails 
correctly.  It  is  one  of  a  series  prepared  by  Employee  Relations,  Inc.,  and 
may  be  obtained  for  25  cents  from  this  company  at  13  East  53  Street,  New 
York  22,  N.Y. 

Visual  presentation.  Visual  Presentation  Handbook  for  Business  and 
Industry  is  a  helpful  guide.  Each  chapter  covers  the  use  of  a  different 
kind  of  visual  aid  including  charts,  flannel  boards,  magnetic  boards,  slides, 
filmstrips,  lettering.  Paperback  price  is  $1.25,  hard-bound,  $3.50.  Write  to 
Oravisual  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  1 150,  St.  Petersburg  33,  Fla.,  for  more  information. 
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DON’T  TAKE  “YES” 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

You  might  try  letting  jach  student 
plan  a  round  trip  from  his  home 
town  to  a  city  275-300  miles  away, 
then  ask  questions  like  these: 

1.  How  many  hours  are  needed  for  the 
trip  at  an  average  speed  of  50  miles  an 
hour? 

2.  What’s  the  cost  of  the  gas  at  34.8<t 
a  gallon? 

3.  Figure  food  for  yourself  and  one 
companion  at  an  average  of  $1.25  each 
per  meal,  plus  a  motel  for  the  two  of  you. 

4.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  trip? 

Has  your  class  been  initiated  into 
one  of  the  best  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion— the  newspaper?  Challenge  them 
by  showing  what  they  can  gain  from 
studying  it.  Your  nearest  big-city  edi¬ 
tor  will  gladly  contribute  Simday 
copies  for  each  of  your  students.  You, 
too,  may  be  amazed  to  find  that  you 
can  spend  a  whole  week  on  the  news¬ 
paper— not  in  discussing  the  news,  but 
in  discovering  the  kinds  of  informa¬ 
tion  it  carries  regularly.  The  business- 
financial  section  and  the  classified  ads, 
for  instance,  should  prove  absorbing. 
Does  your  class  know  where  to  look 
for  a  ride  to,  say,  Chicago?  (Knowl¬ 
edge  like  this  could  be  a  money-saver 
for  prospective  job  seekers— or  joy 
riders.)  Then,  too,  you  might  let  each 
student  have  an  imaginary  $500  to 
invest  in  stocks.  A  month  later,  have 
them  check  the  stock  listings  to  see 
whether  they  made  or  lost  money. 

Instead  of  diminishing  in  its  ap¬ 
peal,  this  newspaper 'project  gains  in 
importance  and  interest. 

Your  boys  and  girls  will  soon  be 
confronted  with  everyday  questions 
that,  as  adults,  we  consider  too  or¬ 
dinary  to  discuss.  For  instance,  how 
often  have  you  formed  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  the  person  you  meet  by 
the  way  he  shakes  your  hand?  Most 
boys  will  probably  learn  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  social  grace  the  hard 
way.  Why  not  occasionally  take  time 
to  greet  yom  class  at  the  door  with  a 
handshake?  Make  them  look  you  in 
the  eye  and  grip  your  hand  firmly  as 
they  say,  “How  do  you  do,  Mr.  (or 
Mrs.)  Black.”  At  first  they  will  be 
embarrassed  and  think  you’re  daft,  but 
they  will  soon  learn  to  do  it  with  ease 
—and  later  they’ll  appreciate  your 
thoughtfulness. 

What  other  situations  will  your  stu¬ 
dents  confront  that  you  can  make  eas¬ 
ier  for  them— and  at  the  same  time 
stimulate  their  interest  in  your  business 
course? 
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Student?  “Oh,  you  can’t  fool  me  on  that  one,”  you  say.  “I  know  the  right 
answer  to  that.  I’ve  been  aroimd  for  quite  a  bit,  educationally  speaking. 
Besides,  you’ve  asked  that  before.  I  see  an  individual,  unique  and  different 
from  every  other  individual— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  all  terribly 
alike.  I  don’t  just  lump  my  students  all  together  as  a  group.  I  see  them 
as  individuals— truly  I  do.” 

Good  for  you.  And  for  every  teacher  who  came  right  back  with  a  similar 
reply.  'That  is  a  right  answer.  But  a  little  anecdote  in  the  April  Readers 
Digest  points  up  the  fact  that  perhaps  we  need  to  examine  our  answers  to 
that  question  a  bit  further. 

It’s  the  story  about  the  track  coach  who  saw  a  young  man  run  down  the 
street  and  around  the  comer  at  top  speed.  A  second  later  a  policeman 
came  by  and  asked  the  coach  whether  he  could  describe  the  man,  a  sus¬ 
pected  purse-snatcher.  “Sure,”  said  the  coach,  “he  carried  his  head  too 
low,  brought  his  arms  too  far  across  his  chest,  kicked  his  legs  out  too  far 
behind,  and  toed  out.” 

“But  what  did  he  look  like;  what  was  he  wearing?”  asked  the  policeman 
impatiently. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  coach. 

It  does  have  a  bearing  on  our  question,  doesn’t  it?  What  do  you  see 
when  you  see  a  student?  Do  you  see  chiefly  those  characteristics,  talents, 
and  interests  that  are  a  reflection  of  your  interests  or  specialty?  Do  you 
see  only  his  potential  and  his  weaknesses  as  a  business  student  or  as  the 
kind  of  individual  you  think  of  as  “tops”  or  do  you  see  the  total  picture? 
Do  you  unconsciously  or  subconsciously  see  just  the  evidences  of  those 
things  tliat  you  deem  most  important  and  worthy? 

Try  this  little  exp<‘riment.  Ask  two  of  your  fellow  teachers  who  are  as 
“different  as  night  and  day”  to  rate  the  same  student  for  you.  Mr.  A  has 
more  creative  ideas  in  a  minute  than  many  of  us  do  in  a  lifetime.  His 
classes  are  always  doing  something  new  and  different  and  challenging  (al¬ 
though  they  seem  to  be  a  bit  on  the  noisy,  disorganized  side).  From  him 
you  would  get:  "Johnny  Jones?  Sure,  I  remember  him.  The  patient,  plod¬ 
ding  type  if  I  ever  saw  one.  As  long  as  it’s  in  the  book  hell  parrot  back  a 
good  C  or  B  answer  to  you.  Make  it  straight  memoiy’  work  and  he  can 
end  up  with  an  A.  But  I  never  could  spark  that  kid  into  using  his  mind 
for  something  besides  transferring  little  bits  of  knowledge  from  his  book 
to  a  mental  piginm  hole.  I  don’t  think  he  really  has  the  ability  to  think 
creatively  at  all.” 

Mi.ss  Z’s  classes  are  models  of  routine  and  organization,  of  definite  and 
thoroughly  covered  textbook  assignments  and  tests  on  them.  She  says: 
“Oh,  Johnny  Jones  was  a  very  good  student.  He  was  always  well  prepared. 
His  notebook  was  the  neatest  in  the  class— and  the  thickest.  I  just  wish  we 
had  more  conscientious  and  thorough  students  like  John.” 

It’s  revealing,  isn’t  it?  And  what  do  you  see  when  you  look  at  Johnny 
Jones?  Think  alKJut  your  answer  over  the  siunmer. 

And  whatever  you  plan  to  do  this  summer,  whether  you  are  going  to 
teach  or  study  or  work  or  just  relax,  remember  that  a  good  teacher  is  always 
learning  and  is  always  receptive  to  new  ideas  and  influences. 

Will  this  summer  help  to  make  you  a  better  teacher? 
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It  All  Adds  Up 


MARGARET  D.  VAUGHN 

WO  WEEKS  AGO  I  got  an  ofiFer. 
“Want  a  job  for  a  week?”  he 
asked— adding  lightly,  “One  of  my 
employees  wants^  a  week’s  vacation. 
If  you’re  interested,  drop  around 
Friday  and  she’ll  tell  you  what  to  do. 
You  can  start  Monday^  morning  at 
8:30.” 

That  was  all.  So  on  Friday,  I 
dropped  around  politely— just  for  a 
minute  or  two  on®  my  way  to  an 
appointment. 

“Just  count  the  money,”  the  vaca¬ 
tion-happy  employee  said. 

“Leave  $110.00*  in  reserve.  Write 
everything  in  this  book.  Subtract  it 
from  this  book.  Be  sme  you  make  out 
the  checks  for  any^  amount  over 
$2,000  and  enter  them  here.  Enter  the 
payroll  deductions  in  this  book.” 

All  this  came®  at  me  rapidly,  some¬ 
thing  like  an  eccentric  tommygun 
having  a  fit  of  nerves.  I  nodded 
dumbly.  There  didn’t"^  seem  much  else 
to  do. 

“You’ll  do  just  fine,”  she  cooed  as 
she  fast-shuffled  through  an  imposing 
stack  of  record  books. 

1®  know  now  she  said  it  only 
because  she  needed  me  to  get  that 
vacation. 

Yes,  I  guess  that’s  all  there  was  to 
it— ®for  a  bookkeeper.  Me?  I  don’t 
know  a  debit  from  a  credit. 

Monday  morning  arrived,  and  I 
can  say  without*®  hesitation  that  I 
did  one  thing  right  that  day.  I  got 
there  at  8:30  a.m. 

“First  count  the  money,”  she  had** 
said. 

I  counted  it.  $264.36.  Now  what? 

“Enter  it  in  a  book,”  she  had  said.*2 

Which  book?  There  were  dozens  in 
all  shapes  and  colors.  Obviously  this 
required  some  thought.  I  sat  and 
thought. 

Two  hours  later,*®  I  had  bowed  to 
the  inevitable.  I  reached  for  the  first 
book  on  top  of  the  pile.  It  would  do 
as  well  aS**  any  other. 

“Leave  $110.00  in  reserve,”  she  had 


said.  But  what  was  the  reserve?  Better 
yet,  where  was*®  the  reserve?  No 
sturdy  iron  safe  jutted  from  the  wall; 
no  hiding  place  peered  from  beneath 
the  carpet.  After  an*®  extensive  search, 
I  had  collected  nothing  but  dust. 
Logic  told  me  there  was  only  one 
possible  answer.  !*■*  left  the  money 
where  I  found  it— in  the  cash  register. 

With  things  going  like  this,  you  can 
see  why  I  resented*®  it  when  an 
Accounts  Payable  by  the  name  of 
Edgar  K.  Knapp  wanted  to  pay 
his  bill. 

He  stood  by  the  window**  and 
blinked  rapidly  several  times  through 
his  rimless  spectacles. 

Sternly,  I  ignored  him. 

He  cleared  his  throat  and,  when®® 
this  brought  no  response,  coughed 
gently.  On  the  tenth  cough,  I  was 
forced  to  look  up. 

“Why  don’t  you  come  back  next 
week?”  I  asked®*  hopefully. 

“I’d  like  to  pay  my  bill  now.  I  have 
the  money  .  .  .” 

“Exactly.  Why  give  it  to  me?”I  said 
with  crafty  logic.®®  “W’hy  not  keep  it 
for  awhile.  There  must  be  other  things 
you’d  rather  use  it  for,  buying  some¬ 
thing  perhaps,  a  pipe—®®  two  pipes?” 

“But  .  .  .” 

“You  do  smoke,  don’t  you?” 

“Yes,  but  .  •  .” 

“Well  then,  there  you  are.”  I  sat 
back  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  confident 
that®*  I  had  handled  a  difflcult  sit¬ 
uation  with  finesse.  On  the  whole  a 
great  deal  of  finesse.  I  smiled  .  .  .  and 
found®®  myself  staring  into  two  cold 
gray  eyes.  Quite,  quite  cold.  They 
belonged  to  H.  T.  Snibbens,  the  offlee 
manager. 

He®®  spoke,  slowly  and  precisely. 
“Mr.  Knapp  is  paying  $28.99  on  his 
June  bill.  Miss®'*  Mannering.  You  will 
accept  it  please.” 

He  nodded  and  Mr.  Knapp  extend¬ 
ed  his  two  twenty  dollar  bills  on  cue. 

What®®  could  I  do  but  clang  open 
the  cash  register  and  give  Mr.  Knapp 
his  $1.01  change. 

Mr.  Snibbens®*  sniffed  suspiciously 


and  glided  away.  Mr.  Knapp  went 
too— backing  off  with  his  eyes  firmly 
fixed  on  mine,  a  hazy®®  look  of  appre¬ 
hension  filming  them  over.  Most  up¬ 
setting. 

By  the  time  he  discovered  that 
I’d  short  changed  him®*  (just  by  $10), 

I  had  figured  out  what  to  do  with  his 
$28.99.  Also  I  knew®®  what  I  would 
do  with  all  the  other  money  I  had 
accumulated.  I  woiild  enter  it  neatly 
in  one  of®®  the  books— say  the  thin, 
green  one  with  the  hard  cover— and 
label  it  Money  Left  Over  from  Yester¬ 
day. 

A  brilliant®*  idea.  The  more  I  con¬ 
sidered  it,  the  more  I  liked  it.  It  was 
obvious,  simple— in  short,  a  stroke  of 
genius.®® 

Now  that  things  were  clearing  up, 
the  situation  became  all  at  once  toler¬ 
able.  I  began  to  hope®®  I  might  last 
out  the  week. 

Monday  passed,  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day  .  .  . 

It  was  on  Thursday  afternoon  (at 
2:15  p.m.  to®'*  be  exact)  when  a  sud¬ 
den  jolting  thought  disturbed  me.  It 
was  possible,  barely  possible,  that 
some  of  the®®  accumulated  money 
should  go  to  the  nearest  bank.  My 
predecessor  had  mentioned  a  bank, 
hadn’t  she?  It  seemed®*  likely.  The 
total  receipts  were  now  about  $1,101.- 
48  in  cash  and  a*®  $2,000  check  for 
the  sale  of  a  car.  (I  must  admit  I 
take  no  credit  for  selling  the  car, 
even**  if  I  did  tell  the  customer  we 
hadn’t  sold  one  all  week.) 

At  any  rate,  after  adding  and 
re-adding  the*®  columns,  the  result 
made  a  very  healthy  bank  deposit  slip. 
Next  step— handing  it  over  to  the  boss. 

“Well,  well*®  young  lady,  we’ve 
done  more  business  today  than  I  had 
realized,”  he  said  happily  and  hurried 
out  to  reach  the**  bank  by  3  p.m. 

I  thought  briefly  of  disillusioning 
him,  then  abandoned  the  idea.  To  take 
the  cheerful,*®  trusting  smile  from  my 
employer’s  face,  to  inform  him  that 
these  were  tlie  receipts  of  an  entire 
week  .  .  .  No.  It  would*®  be  too  cruel 
and  I  am  by  nature  a  kindly  person. 

Friday  was  payroll  day  and  I  had 
decided  to*’*  clear  routine  matters  from 
my  way  with  brisk  efflciency.  By 
Friday,  however,  Mr.  Knapp  and  all 
the  other*®  Acc’ounts  Payable  had 
somehow  blended  into  the  general 
confusion.  I  solvetl  this  with  my  usual 
ease**  by  taking  whatever  money  they 
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had  to  offer,  placing  it  in  the  cash 
register,  and  adding  the  amount^®  to 
iny  special  column  no.  4. 

When  it  came  to  the  payroll  checks, 
I  did  have  some  slight  difficulty  with 
income®'  tax  deductions,  Social  Secur¬ 
ity,  and  a  few  other  minor  details.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  neglected®®  to  add 
them  in— but  by  4:30  all  the  checks 
hud  been  distributed. 

The  expression  on  each  recipient’s®* 
face  was  interesting  and,  yes,  heart 
warming  to  behold.  His  eyes  would 
protrude  just  a  little,  a  puzzled®®  look 
would  come  over  his  face,  and  then, 
away  he  would  go  smiling  broadly. 

Happiest  of  all  was  Frank  L.  Cobb, 
a®®  mechanic.  Mr.  Cobb  leaped  into 
the  air,  clicked  both  heels  together— 
a  feat  I  admire  enormously,  never®* 
having  managinl  it  myself— and  shout¬ 
ed:  “Man,  Oh,  Man!  I  got  a  raise— 
and  what  a  raise!” 

It  was  at  that  point  that  I®®  decided 


My  Secretary: 

HENRY  N 


ec:retaries  are  hard  to 

FIND.  After  you’ve  found  them, 
that  is.  I  saw  more  of  Mildred  while 
inteiA’iewing  her  for'  the  job  than  I  do 
now  that  she’s  my  secretary.  You 
don’t  believe  it?  Then  take  a  look  at 
the  notations  I®  made  at  the  ofiBce 
yesterday. 

8:30.  I  arrive  at  my  desk  eager  to 
get  started  on  the  Ant’rews  accoimt.®  I 
buzz  for  Mildred  before  realizing  that 
she  doesn’t  come  in  until  9:00.  Decide 
to  use  the  time  looking®  over  the 
Andrews  file.  It’s  locked. 

9:15.  Mildred  dashes  in,  breathless 
hut  radiant.  She  greets  me  cheerily® 
and  apologizes  for  missing  her  bus. 
The  daily  “arrival  ritual”  then  begins. 
This  eonsists  of*  taking  off  hat,  gloves, 
galoshes,  and  coat,  and  putting  on 
fresh  makeup. 

9:30.  Ritual  completed,  we  assume'' 
our  places.  I  start  to  dictate:  “Dear 
Mr.  Andrews  .  .  The  phone  rings. 

9:30-9:4.5.  Mildred  “oh’s*  and  ah’s” 
h<*r  way  through  a  vivid  account  of 
her  girl  friend’s  date  the  previous 
evening.  Her  last  “ah”  coincides  with® 
the  coffee- wagon  bell.  She’s  off  and 
running. 

10:15.  She’s  back— with  a  handful  of 
raffle  tickets.  As  the  raflle'*  is  being 
run  to  buy  equipment  for  the  company 
Ixiwling  team,  I  buy  a  few  chances. 
She’s  gone— to  give"  the  money  to  the 
treasurer.  My  menacing  look  goes  for 
naught  as  Mildred  reminds  me  that 


if  I  could  make  all  these  people  so 
happy,  just  by  working  with  them, 
the  job  wasn’t  half  bad.  Besides®*  I 
was  happy  too.  I  had  made  out  my 
own  eheck,  and  the  result  was  unex- 
pec'tedly  encouraging. 

By®*  5:30  of  that  same  afternoon, 
my  bookkeeping  experience  had  end¬ 
ed.  In  a  way,  I  was  glad.  I  felt  I*® 
deserved  a  comfortable  rest  after  my 
unselfish  efforts  of  the  week  before. 

Before  leaving,  however,*'  I  per¬ 
formed  one  more  act  of  mercy  by  leav¬ 
ing  my  predecessor  a  note.  If  she 
wanted  to  ask  any  questions,*®  she 
had  only  to  call  me  up  and  I  would 
be  happy  to  explain  my  own  luicom- 
plicat^  oflBce®*  procedure  to  her. 

This  is  Thur^ay  and  she  hasn’t 
called  yet.  In  fact,  I  went  past  the 
place  yesterday  and  this  sign  was*® 
on  the  door. 

Closed— For  Extensive  Adjustments 

(1288) 


Tried  and  Truant 

.  FERGUSON 

company  policy'®  forbids  leaving 
money  in  one’s  desk. 

11:00.  Guess  what?  Peggy  in  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable  is  having  a  baby.'* 
Mary  in  Purchasing  told  Judy  in 
Personnel  who  told  Mildred.  That’s 
why  she  was  gone  forty-five  min¬ 
utes.'®  Mildred  now  needs  extra  time 
during  her  lunch  hour  to  buy  a  shower 
present.  Her  tone  indicates  what  kind 
of  a'®  boss  I’ll  be  if  I  refuse.  I  con¬ 
sider  risking  my  reputation,  but  before 
I  can  decide  she’s  dialing'®  her  moth¬ 
er.  I  no  longer  complain  about  this. 
If  Mildred  doesn’t  call  her  mother  at 
the  same  time  every'®  day,  her  mother 
calls  her. 

11:30.  I  resume  dictating  only  to 
find  I  am  competing  with'*  Miss 
Donovan  of  Billing.  She  has  just  come 
in  to  discuss  the  shower  details  with 
Mildred.  I  glare,  and  Miss'*  Donovan 
departs— not  without  a  “how  can  you 
bear  working  for  him”  glance  at  Mil¬ 
dred. 

11:45.  Mildred®*  got:s  to  lunch.  1 
send  out  for  a  sandwich  and  settle 
down  to  study  the  Andrews  file.  The 
boss  buzzes  to  see  how®'  I’m  coming 
along  with  the  Andrews  case.  I  decide 
to  write  my  own  memo  in  longhand. 

1:30.  A  large  package®®  enters  the 
office— Mildred  Ls  liehind  it.  She  sets 
it  down  and  phoneys  three  other  girls 
on  the  floor  to  make  sure  ®*  they  dkin’t 
buy  the  same  thing.  They  didn’t. 
1:45.  I  give  Mildred  my  handwrit- 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  recrea¬ 
tion  has  led  to  the  emphasis  on  hob¬ 
bies  for  everyone.  A'  hobby  is  some¬ 
thing  outside  one’s  regular  employ¬ 
ment  that  one  likes  to  do  just  for  the 
fun  of  doing  it.  The®  greatest  benefit 
is  obtained  from  a  hobby  selected  be¬ 
cause  of  a  deep  interest  in  it  and  the 
joy®  derived  from  it. 

With  mechanization  playing  such 
an  important  part  in  our  economy, 
much  time  has  been*  freed  for  activi¬ 
ties  outside  one’s  regular  employment 
Consequently,  with  so  much  leisure 
time  on  hand,  one®  needs  to  consider 
how  it  may  be  used  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  how  a  person  spends*  his  leisure 
time  will  have  an  important  bearing 
on  how  well  he  does  his  daily 
work.  (135) 

JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

Things  to  Remember 

1.  The  importance  of  time. 

2.  The  result  of  perseverance. 

3.  The  pleasure  of  working. 

4.  The  dignity'  of  simplicity. 

5.  The  worth  of  reputation. 

6.  The  power  of  kindness. 

7.  The  influence  of®  example. 

8.  The  obligation  of  duty. 

9.  The  wisdom  of  economy. 

10.  The  virtue  of  patience.® 

11.  The  improvement  of  talent. 

12.  The  joy  of  originating.  (73) 


ten  memo.  She  complains  that®®  she 
cannot  read  my  writing,  and  I  asked 
her  to  get  Mr.  Andrews  on  the  phone. 
But  .  .  .  Janice,  the  switchboard 
operator,®®  is  also  going  to  the  shower, 
and  she  and  Mildred  discuss  plans 
before  Janice  connects  my  call.  I®* 
outline  the  entire  deal  tc/MK  Andrews 
Ix'fore  discovering  he’s  the  wrong  Mr. 
Andrews. 

3:00.  Mildred  returns®®  from  her 
coffee  break  and  is  off  to  a  company 
course  on  “How  to  be  the  Perfect 
Secretary.” 

4:30.®*  I’m  still  struggling  over  the 
Andrews  file  when  the  “Good  Ideas” 
Committee  calls  to  say  Mildred  has 
won®*  $10  for  suggesting  a  continuous 
roll  of  carbon  paper  to  help  increase 
secretarial  output.®* 

4:45  Mildred  returns  “perfected,” 
grabs  her  hat,  and  runs  for  the  bus. 

4:55.  Personnel  calls  to®'  remind  me 
that  Mildred  is  now  eligible  for  a  raise 
and  that  good  secretaries  are  hard 
to  find. 

They’re*®  telling  me?  (642) 
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ANNOUNCING 

a  special  TEACHER’S  EDITION  ol 


STARTING  WITH  SEPTEMBER,  every  copy  of  TODAY’S  SEC- 
RETARY  received  by  a  teacher  will  contain  16  extra  pagen 
packed  with  nsefnl  information,  aids,  and  ideas  for  effective 
nse  of  the  materials  in  the  magazine.  This  special  Teacher’s 
Edition  will  serve  as  a  monthly  guide  for  the  use  of  TODAY’S 
SECRETARY  in  secretarial  training  classes. 


TODAY’S 

SECRETARY 


Here  is  the  newest,  latest  Gregg  service  for  business  teachers  — 
one  you  have  been  waiting  for  .  .  .  asking  for.  Now  every  issue  of 
TODAY’S  SECRETARY  is  lesson-planned  to  become  your  richest 
source  of  “live”  material,  making  your  secretarial  training  truly 
functional. 

Every  project,  test,  discussion  topic,  etc.,  will  be  correlated  with 
the  editorial  content  of  the  magazine.  Among  the  materials  planned 
for  the  special  section  are  projects  to  strengthen  the  students’  pro¬ 
fessional  skills  in  office-style  dictation,  transcription,  letter  writing, 
use  of  reference  materials,  telephone  techniques,  etc.,  which  will 
supplement  regular  assignments  and  make  your  classes  hum  with 
activity. 

Other  features  of  the  Teacher’s  Edition  include:  1)  special  dic¬ 
tation  material  based  on  the  industry  terms  published  each  month; 
2)  comprehension  tests  based  on  the  stories  and  articles  in  each 
issue;  3)  discussion  topics  for  enriching  students’  background  of 
office  problems  and  secretarial  job  requirements;  and  4)  the  tran¬ 
script  or  key  of  the  shorthand  in  each  issue  of  TODAY’S  SECRE¬ 
TARY. 

This  and  much  more  is  planned  for  you  during  the  next  year. 
.So  to  avoid  disappointment,  place  your  subscription  order  now. 


ABOUT  THE  EDITOR 

This  special  Teach¬ 
er’s  Edition  will  be 
edited  by  .loan  Sivin- 
ski.  Her  experience  in 
conducting  work¬ 
shops,  teaching  typing 
and  shorthand,  and  as 
assistant  to  Dr.  Alan 
Lloyd  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  typing  books 
makes  Miss  Sivinski  unusually  well 
(jualified  for  this  job. 


Joan  Sivinski 


THIS  SPECIAL  EDITION  IS 
AVAILABLE  TO  TEACHERS  ONLY 
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today  to  enter  your 
subscription  or  to 
place  a  tentative  order 
for  your  students. 

If  your  present 
subscription  is 
still  in  force, 
you  will  automatically 
receive  the 
Teacher’s  Edition  of 
TODAY’S  SECRETARY 
in  September. 


TODAY’S  SECRETARY 
330  West  42  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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student  orders  starting  with 
September  1960. 
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□  Two  years,  $4. 
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□  Remittance  enclosed. 
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FLASH  READING 


Man,  Like  Square 


ROBERTA  G.  PAVLU 


HERE  ARE  LOTS  OF  PEOPLE 
wandering  around  crying  that 
nolxKly  understands  them.  To  show 
their  discontent  with*  this  lack  of 
understanding,  many  of  them  dress 
in  the  latest  fa.shion  of  their  rebel 
c-ounterparts  and  read  the^  books  read 
by  their  fellow  rebels.  They  often  go 
to  extremes  to  assert  their  independ¬ 
ence  because  they  are’  unable  to  bear 
the  restric'tions  of  family  and  public 
opinion.  When  their  friends  raise 
eyebrows  at  their  nwKlem*  view's  and 
dress,  the  rel>els  either  laugh  or  be- 
c*ome  very  angry,  shouting  their  war 
cry,  “Nolxxly  imderstands  us!”® 
However,  for  all  their  asserti<)ns  of 


freedom  and  independence,  these 
people  do  not  back  their  views  with 
actions.®  Each  member  of  the  group 
l(M)ks  almost  like  the  next.  If  the 
group’s  acclaimed  leader  wears  a  red 
sweater  with  purple  stripes,"*  then  the 
others  must  do  likewise  or  face  a 
world  without  friends.  No  one  must 
l(K)k,  speak,  or  dress  differently  from 
the**  rest  of  his  society.  They  claim  to 
l)e  free,  but  if  one  .states  a  view  that 
clashes  with  that  of  the  group,  he  is® 
automatically  an  ojitcast. 

The  motto  of  this  “modern”  society 
s(‘ems  to  be:  whatever  the  world*® 
outside  our  circle  approves,  do  the 
f)pposite.  No  one  dares  to  disagree  or 


he  runs  the  risk  of  being  called**  that 
terrible  name  that  means  he  is  a 
failure— a  square.  But  it  is  because  no 
one  understands  them  that  they  say** 
they  must  band  together. 

Could  it  be,  though,  that  they  them¬ 
selves  are  the  ones  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  they  are  not  the*®  misunder¬ 
stood  but  rather  the  misunderstanding. 
It  is  true  that  many  people  have  in 
one  w'ay  or*<  another  rebelled  at 
tradition  and  convention— the  old  must 
make  way  for  the  new,  they  said, 
and  set  out  to  prove  their*®  ideas. 
But  w'hat  some  of  the  “modem”  people 
do  not  realize  is  that  the  old  has  sur¬ 
vived  the  test  of  time*®  for  a  gootl 
reason  and  that  the  old  must  be 
replaced  with  something  that  is  better 
—something  that  seeks  to  benefit*'* 
society,  not  destroy  it.  Perhaps  that  is 
something  certain  people  might  do 
w'cll  to  try  to  understand.  Then*®  they 
may  really  find  the  freedom  that  they 
say  they  are  seeking.  (371) 


PROBLEM  CLINIC 

{Continued  from  page  4) 

r(K)iii  at  the  same  time  as  the  shorthand 
and  transcription  class4*s,  hut  not  to  the 
detriment  t)f  st^retarial  practice  objec¬ 
tives.  .Many  a  .secretary  mu.st  dictate 
letters.  Drilling  a  backward  shorthand 
student  will  help  increa.se  the  secretarial 
student’s  knowledge  of  shorthand. 

I  obtaiiunl  additional  work  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  .secretarial  practice  text  from 
the  sch(H)l  office,  faculty,  and  non-profit 
organi/ations  (Red  Cross,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Holy  Name  Society,  etc.).  It 
is  very  necessary  that  all  this  work  pass 
through  the  teacher’s  hands  and  met't 
definite  standards,  but  some  student 
should  1h‘  made  resixmsible  for  the  cor¬ 
rect  cxrmph'tion  of  each  job  even  when  it 
r<*c|uires  sc-veral  workers  to  complete  it. 

Following  tlu'se  suggestions  will  make 
your  students  ready  for  the  school  work- 
ex|K-rience  program. 

With  your  double  and  triple  periods, 
1  envy  you,  for  I  am  now  assigncnl  to  a 
school  where  students  are  graded,  and 
the  class  must  l)e  taught  as  a  unit  in 
45  minutes. 

The  Ix'st  of  luck.  1  wish  you  every 
sucxvss. 

Sn.  Mahiic  Frances,  S.S.M.N. 

Mount  Saint  Mary 

Kenmore,  N.Y. 

Dear  Anonymous: 

Your  administrators  can  hardly  Ire 
called  reasonable,  unless  circumstances 
Ix^yond  their  control  have  for(x>d  them 
to  take  such  drastic  measure.  To  hope 
that  you  cxruld  stand  up  to  the  strain  in¬ 
definitely  would  lx;  wishful  thinking  and 
whether  your  efficiency  standard  coidd 
lx*  maintainc'd  is  debatable. 

My  suggestion  to  your  dilemma  would 


lx;  to  actiuire  a  tape  rc'corder  and  wire  it 
to  individual  desk  units  via  a  control 
panel.  The  following  e(|uipment  would 
lx‘  required  to  put  tlx*  scheme  into 
opc-ration: 

A  stereo  tape  recorder.  The  loudspeakers 
are  not  requircxl. 

Two  matcliing  transformers. 

A  control  panel.  In  its  simplest  fonn  an 
encased  pneno-fiber  or  erxrnite  panel. 
The  panel  is  market  off  in  sections  to 
correspond  with  each  desk  unit.  Fitted  on 
each  panel  section  is  a  change-over 
switch. 

Headphones  for  each  student.  The  stetho- 
scopic  type  is  most  suitable,  but  any 
government  surplus  earphones  would  do. 
A  desk  unit  for  each  desk.  A  wooden 
box  to  which  is  fitted  a  telephone  jack 
of  the  break  type. 

Eleven-wire  telephone  cable.  This  could 
be  21#  and  is  wired  to  the  desk  unit 
and  control  panel. 

Record  your  dictation  material  to  lx)th 
^pups,  channel  A  for  the  advanced  and 
B  for  Ix'ginners. 

Start  off  your  class  pt*riod  with  re¬ 
corded  practice  material  for  about  five 
minutes.  This  will  allow  you  to  attend 
to  your  administrative  duties.  Assume 
that  you  intend  previewing  the  new 
lesson  with  the  B  group.  Tenninate  your 
recording  on  channel  B  by  saying  “You 
may  stop  now.”  Nothing  is  said  to  the 
advanced  group  who  should  keep  on 
practicing  until  advised  to  stop. 

On  completion  of  the  lesson  preview 
to  the  B  group  you  are  ready  to  preview 
the  A  group  lesson.  Reduce  tlie  volume 
on  the  A  channel  and  locate  the  starting 
position  of  B  group’s  dictation  material. 

No  problem  should  be  encountered  in 
the  transcription  class  as  both  groups  are 
doing  the  same  thing.  In  the  event  of 
some  of  the  brighter  students  completing 
their  transcription  work  before  the  end 
of  the  period,  you  may  switch  their  desk 


unit  to  the  tape  recorder  for  additional 
practice,  thus  avoiding  boredom.  Here 
the  dictation  material  could  be  the  same 
but  at  different  speeds,  say  30  warn  and 
60  wain.  The  lower  speed  could  be  used 
as  shorthand  penmanship  accuracy  prac¬ 
tice  or  direct  transcription  from  tape. 
The  higher  speed  could  serve  as  speed 
builder  to  the  lx;ginners  or  accuracy 
practice  to  the  advanced. 

Edmund  E.  PoRTSMOirrii 

Liverpool,  England 


MARCH  PROBLEM 

My  problem  is  a  simple  one.  I  have  read 
with  considerable  interest  several  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  future  concerning  business 
education  on  the  high  school  level.  One 
of  the  proposals  recommends  that  we 
eliminate  bookkeeping  entirely  as  a  skill 
subject;  that  we  offer  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  for  the  future  secretaries,  and  the 
remainder  of  tlie  program  be  a  straight 
liberal-arts  one.  All  other  business- 
education  subjects  would  be  eliminated. 

I  wonder  how  the  teachers  in  the  fiehl 
would  harulle  this  one  if  it  came  up  in 
their  area. 

William  M.  Poiishook 
Temple  University 
Fhiladelphia,  Pa. 

Suggested  Solutions 

Dear  Dr.  Poiishook: 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  eliminate 
all  business  subjects  with  the  exception 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  students  certainly  would  not  have 
the  well-rounded  background  that  they 
need  to  be  able  to  perform  an  efficient 
job  in  the  office.  Where  would  they  get 
their  business  law  background,  some 
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economic  information,  and  their  general 
hiisiness  knowledge? 

Even  though  bookkeeping  machines 
are  widely  used  today,  the  small  business¬ 
man  still  needs  the  basic  skills  learned  in 
the  bookkeeping  classroom.  Personnel 
people  also  reiterate  that  a  person  who 
has  some  basic  knowledge  of  book¬ 
keeping  is  better  on  the  job  than  a  person 
who  must  operate  a  bookkeeping  machine 
and  does  not  have  any  background  in- 
fonnation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  should  lie 
a  change  in  the  courses  which  are  offered 
but  there  should  be  a  change  in  the 
teaching  methods  and  course  content. 
We  should  teach  students  how  to  keep 
l)ooks  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  a 
good  job  of  managing  the'r  business. 
Business  wants  us  to  teach  the  students 
how  to  do  things  rapidly  and  accurately 
and  not  simply  according  to  a  schedule. 
We  should  be  teaching  the  functional 
aspects  of  bookkeeping. 

Rather  than  a  change  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  as  is  suggested  in  the  problem,  I  feel 
that  the  following  items  should  be  con¬ 
sidered: 

1.  Track  system.  The  higher  I.Q.  stu¬ 
dents  would  take  only  one  year  of  short¬ 
hand  and  one  year  of  typewriting  but 
would  maintain  the  standards  set  down 
for  second-year  work.  (The  average  stu¬ 
dent  would  still  take  two  years  of  typing 
and  shorthand.)  The  rest  of  the  time 
would  be  spent  in  preparation  for  the 
job,  allowing  the  student  to  choose  sub¬ 
jects  which  he  feels  will  benefit  him 
the  most. 

2.  Include  information  about  auto¬ 
mation  in  the  bookkeeping  course. 

3.  Encourage  persons  in  other  de¬ 
partments  to  take  business  courses. 

Jeanne  M.  McDermott 

William  Tennent  Sr.  i/.S. 

Johnsville,  Pa. 

Dear  Dr.  Polishook; 

If  your  problem  existed  in  my  area,  I 
would  present  the  following  information 
to  my  administration. 

Our  tremendous  population  increase 
will  provide  more  students  for  our 
schools;  therefore,  a  more  heterogeneous 
group  will  enter  our  schools.  Due  to  in¬ 
adequate  facilities,  our  colleges  cannot 
accept  all  students  who  would  like  to 
enter.  Perhaps  inadequate  financial  back¬ 
ground  will  be  a  factor  in  determining 
an  individual’s  education. 

Consequently,  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  business  education  on  the  high  school 
level. 

I  do  not  believe  bookkeeping  should 
l>e  eliminated,  but  there  should  be  some 
revisions  in  what  we  teach.  A  survey  of 
the  surrounding  area  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  what  office  man¬ 
agers  expect  of  a  beginning  bookkeeper. 
The  double  entry  system  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  understood.  Income  taxes,  social 
security,  and  payroll  work  should  become 
a  part  of  the  bookkeeping  course  in  our 
high  schools  Ixjcause  every  citizen, 
siMiner  or  later,  will  become  a  part  of 
these  systems. 

In  our  particular  school  organization 
we  require  a  year  of  typewriting  for  all 
sophomores.  Over  the  years,  a  number  of 


students  have  commented  that  they  were 
very  lucky  to  have  had  the  advantage 
of  that  course.  Typewriting  should  not 
only  be  taught  to  future  clerical  workers 
and  secretaries;  typewriting  is  a  tool  of 
communication  for  everyone.  A  second 
year  of  typewriting  should  be  on  an 
elective  basis  in  conjunction  with  secre¬ 
tarial  or  clerical  office  practice. 

If  a  student  is  majoring  in  business 
education,  a  course  in  shorthand  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  him  with  a  well-rounded 
knowledge  of  the  skills.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  we  find  that  a  job  applicant  with 
shorthand  skill  has  an  easier  time  finding 
a  position. 

General  business  should  Ire  a  required 
course  in  high  school.  Students  should 
become  familiar  with  the  effect  business 
has  on  their  lives.  Particularly  important 
are  money  and  its  management,  invest- 
meiitSj  banking,  insurance,  credit)  com¬ 
munications,  travel  and  transportation, 
government  and  business.  Each  day 
people  are  confronted  with  the  problems 
that  are  studied  in  a  general  business 
course.  Curriculum  planners  should  real¬ 
ize  the  importance  of  general  business. 

In  summary:  We,  as  business  edu¬ 
cators,  should  convince  our  administrators 
that  bookkeeping  is  important  not  only 
vocationally,  but  for  everyday  living. 
Typewriting  is  important  as  a  tool  of 
communication.  Shorthand  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  business  education  skills. 
And  general  business  knowledge  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  every  man  and  woman  living  in 
our  complicated  and  challenging  business 
world. 

Donald  F.  Zandi 
Integrated  School  District 
Drummond,  Wis. 

Dear  Dr.  Polishook: 

I  think  that  every  business  student 
should  take  Irookkeeping  in  his  senior 
year  of  high  school.  I  would  also  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  liberal  arts  students  in 
their  senior  year  as  a  preparation  for 
future  financial  life.  In  addition  to  Ixiok- 
keeping,  two  years  of  shorthand,  tran¬ 
scription,  secretarial  practice  or  office 
practice,  business  law,  and  commercial 
arithmetic  should  be  taught. 

Of  course,  business  training  must  lx‘ 
the  introductory  subject  to  all  of  these. 
I  tliink  every  business  student  should 
have  algebra  in  his  first  year,  and  a 
choice  of  Spanish,  French,  or  Latin  in 
his  second  and  third  year.  I  would  also 
like  to  see  business  English  taught  in  the 
fourth  year  to  all  business  students.  My 
experience  has  been  that  the  subjects 
taught  in  tli«i  business  field  enable  more 
students  to  earn  their  living  than  do 
other  subjects. 

Sr.  .Mary  Claudia 
Immaculate  Heart  Academy 
Watertown,  N.Y. 

Dear  Dr.  Polishook: 

Your  problem  seems  to  call  not  for  a 
solution,  but  for  an  opinion. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  solution;  too  many  factors  are  in¬ 
volved.  But,  like  every  other  business 
teacher,  I  do  have  an  opinion,  and  it  is 
ba.sed  on  actual  experience. 


For  many  years,  I  taught  in  a  private 
business  school.  All  students  were  high 
school  graduates.  Some  had  four  years 
of  business  training;  .some  none,  except 
typewriting.  We  tried  to  pick  up  each 
subject  where  previous  training  had  left 
off,  and  almost  without  exception  by  the 
end  of  five  or  six  months,  academic  stu¬ 
dents  had  caught  up  to  those  previously 
trained  in  business,  and  in  many  cases 
were  earning  lietter  grades.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  students  who  had  studietl 
Latin  or  a  foreign  language  always  did 
exceptionally  well  in  shorthand;  mathe¬ 
matics  majors  excelled  in  accounting  and 
calculating  machine  operation. 

At  present,  I  am  teaching  in  a  private 
high  school.  In  two  shorthand  classes 
composed  of  business  majors  and  aca 
demic  students,  the  latter  do  by  far  th«* 
lietter  work. 

It  seems  that  one  logical  conclusion 
would  be  to  have  all  students  take  a 
broad  academic  training  before  special¬ 
izing.  I  believe  that  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  business  requires  a  maturity  not 
possessed  by  the  majority  of  high  school 
students.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  see 
a  six-year  high  school  with  business  train¬ 
ing  confined  to  the  last  two  years.  Better 
still,  I  would  like  to  see  every  student  go 
to  college.  But  this  is  wi.shful,  idealistic- 
many  have  neither  the  financial  means 
nor  the  native  intellectual  ability. 

In  deciding  what  business  subjects 
should  Ire  taught  or  dropped  in  high 
school,  the  administration  should  con¬ 
sider  the  employability  of  each  high 
school  graduate.  All  the  training  in  the 
world  will  not  make  some  of  them  fit 
into  the  business  picture.  'Therefore  in¬ 
stead  of  intensive  business  training,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  teach  more  history, 
Flnglish,  a  love  of  music  and  drama— 
things  one  can  enjoy  in  any  walk  of  life? 
Again,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  because 
of  immaturity,  only  positions  requiring 
routine  work  can  he  obtained.  It  is  the 
business  school  or  college  graduate  wl.o 
is  hired  for  the  job  leading  to  executive 
or  administrative  status.  Of  course,  there 
are  exceptions.  We  have  them;  so  does 
every  other  high  school. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  would  drop 
all  business  subjects.  I  simply  would  lx* 
more  selective— routine  skills  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  other  qualifications  for  employ¬ 
ment  and  is  positively  not  going  to 
college;  shorthand  and  related  subjects  to 
seniors  and  juniors  who  excel  in  English. 
Typewriting  should  be  a  must  for  all 
graduates.  Whether  a  student  s<H;ures 
employment,  goes  to  college,  or  simply 
uses  shorthand  and  typewriting  for  ix*r- 
sonal  notes,  these  subjects  should  lx; 
universally  taught. 

Being  realistic,  I  believe  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  students  in  business  who 
are  not  suited  for  the  course,  students 
preparing  for  college  when  they  haven’t 
the  financial  means  necessary,  and  in 
some  instances,  students  taking  the 
course  because  parents  wish  it,  or  a  chum 
signed  up  for  it.  And  so  we  do  the  best 
we  can  to  prepare  them  to  live  a  life 
that  will  be  happy  here  and  hereafter, 
always  asking  God  to  help  us  and  them. 

Sr.  Marie  Frances,  S.S.M.N. 

Mount  Saint  Mary 

Kenmore,  N.Y. 
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The  Smith-Corona  Electric  and  Secretarial . . . 
finest  teaching  typewriters  made! 

Easier  to  teach  on  because  Smith-Corona  has  more  teachable  features 
—  self-indicating,  easy  to  understand  one-step  margin  setting;  sim¬ 
plest  tab  system  with  exclusive  single  lever  Total  Tab  Clear;  and 
more  control  keys  clearly  and  simply  identified  for  quick  teaching. 

Easier  to  learn  on  because  the  Secretarial’s  Accelerator  Action  actu¬ 
ally  helps  students  develop  correct  typing  rhythm  and  increase  speed 
. . .  the  Electric’s  action  is  liveliest  of  all.  Switching  from  Smith- 
C’orona  Electric  to  Smith-Corona  manual  is  easier,  too,  because  the 
basic  controls  are  the  same  on  each. 

Maintenance  cott  and  care  are  cut  because  both  machines  have 
Smith-Corona’s  rugged  reliability  built  right  in.  Frames  are  double¬ 
strength,  ribbon  covers  die-cast,  center  castings  built  to  stay  rigid. 
And  all  adjustments  are  balanced  and  braced  to  stay  in  place. 

Call  your  local  Smith-Corona  typing  counsellor  now  for  full  facts 
on  these  two  fine  teaching  typewriters.  Or  write  Smith-Corona,  701 
E.  Washington  Street,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Easier  to  teach  on 


Easier  to  learn  on! 


SMITH- CORONA 


DIVISION  OF  SMITH-CORONA  MARCHANT  INC 
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Professional 


Report 


Economic  knowledge 

...  of  most  workers  is  very  poor  according  to  a  recent  study 
by  Opinion  Research  Corporation,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Only  one 
out  of  four  workers  recently  interviewed  could  explain  the 
meaning  of  capitalism  as  an  economic  system  based  on  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  of  business.  Most  employees  also  did  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  words  such  as  dividends,  deple¬ 
tion,  productivity,  socialism,  and  technology.  A  surpris¬ 
ing  result :  there  was  little  difference  in  response  between 
workers  who  had  not  gone  to  high  school  and  those  who  had. 

Harvey  A.  Andruss 

.  .  .  president  of  Bloomsburg  (Pa. )  State  College  and 
founder  of  his  school's  business  education  department, 
warned  recently  that  "unless  we  have  more  supervision  and 
more  leadership,  business  education  will  become  a  less  and 
less  important  segment  of  secondary  education."  He  noted 
that  most  of  the  current  enrollments  in  business  education 
courses  are  in  typewriting  and  shorthand  and  that  there  has 
been  a  relative  decrease  in  enrollments  in  bookkeeping, 
law,  and  related  subjects.  He  questioned  whether  a  "skele¬ 
ton  of  skilled  subjects  will  support  a  (business  education) 
curriculum  in  the  secondary  school." 


PEOPLE 


•  Mary  S.  Smith,  (’ody  High 
School,  Ilctroit,  Mich.,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  business  education 
department  at  that  school.  She  has  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  young¬ 
est  business  education  department 
heads  in  the  Detroit  school  system. 
She  received  her  B.  S.  from  Wayne 


Mary  S.  Smith 


Educational  TV 

.  .  .  will  drastically  change  school  construction  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Facilities  Laboratories,  Inc.,  predicts.  In  a  re¬ 
port,  "Design  for  Educational  TV,"  the  organization,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  foresaw  schools  with  class¬ 
rooms  clustered  around  a  central  electronic  core  and  lec¬ 
ture  rooms  for  200  students  that  could  be  converted  into 
rooms  for  25,  50,  or  75  students.  Flexible  schools  will  be 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  growth  of  educational  tele¬ 
vision,  the  report  says. 

Currently,  the  report  notes,  there  are  569  school  dis¬ 
tricts  that  are  making  regular  use  of  television  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  that  144  closed-circuit  systems  in  educational 
institutions  and  45  educational,  noncommercial  stations 
are  in  operation. 

The  group  forecast  that  TV  tape  recording  equipment  would 
be  available  to  schools  at  a  manageable  price  "within  two 
or  three  years."  (One  manufacturer  recently  announced  a 
big  step  in  this  direction. ) 

The  report  also  stressed  that  television  teaching  could 
not  and  is  not  expected  to  supplant  the  live  teacher. 


State  University,  Detroit,  in  1952  and 
her  masters  degree  from  the  same 
school  in  1955. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Michigan 
Business  Education  Association  and 
president  of  the  Detroit  Business  Tea¬ 
chers  Club. 


GROUPS 


•  The  Upper  Peninsula  Michigan 
Business  Education  Association  has 
elected  Charles  Anderson,  Ironwood 
High  School,  president,  and  Evelyn 
Johnson,  Negaunee  High  School,  vice- 
president.  Rose  Myllyla  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer.  The  past  presi¬ 
dent,  Willis  Olsen,  L’Anse  High 
School,  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
board. 

•  Newly  elected  officers  of  the 
Kentucky  Business  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  are:  Thomas  Hogancamp, 
Murray  State  College,  president;  Ethel 
Plodc,  Aherns  Trade  School.  Loui- 
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Here  in  one  authoritative  reference  vol¬ 
ume  is  the  story  of  the  starring  role 
played  by  the  American  Secretary  over 
the  past  six  decades.  Through  special 
feature  articles  the  reader  will  learn 
about  the  invention  and  development  of 
shorthand  and  the  typewriter;  the  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  attitude  of  the  public 
and  her  all-important  boss;  the  im¬ 
provements  in  her  pay,  surroundings, 
vacations  and  other  privileges;  and  the 
many  changes  in  her  training,  her 
office  equipment,  and  communication. 
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IMOST-UStD  SHORTHAND 
TIRMS  FOR 
IS  DIFFERENT  FIELDS 

Because  of  the  demand  for  industry 
terms  in  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 
published  in  Today's  Secretary,  we  have 
secured  a  limited  supply  of  reprints. 
Each  list  of  terms  has  OMn  printed  on 
an  8^  X  11  sheet  of  quality  stock. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

Single  copies — 25  cents  each’ 

10  to  50  copies — 20  cents  each 
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ville,  vice-president;  Mary  Moore, 
Franklin  County  High  School,  Frank¬ 
fort,  secretary;  Virgil  Young,  Fugazzi 
Business  School,  Lexington,  treasurer. 

•  The  new  officers  of  the  Eastern 
Business  Teachers  Association,  elected 
at  the  recent  meeting,  are:  Helen 
Keily,  Salem  (Mass.)  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  president  and  Harold  Baron, 
Lafayette  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  vice-president.  Mary  E.  Con¬ 
nelly,  Boston  University,  secretary, 
and  Earl  F.  Rock,  Co-ordinator  of 
Business  Education,  Newark,  N.J., 
treasurer,  were  re-elected  to  the  posts 
they  held  last  year. 

•  The  Mountain-Plains  Business 
Education  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  June  16-18  at  the 
Shirley-Savoy  Hotel  in  Denver.  The 
theme  of  the  convention  is  “Business 
Education  Utilizes  Recent  Develop¬ 
ments.”  Highlights  of  the  program  are 
as  follows: 

Thursday,  June  16 

1:00-5:30  p.m.— UBEA  Representa- 
Ti\’E  Assembly. 

7:00  p.m.— Ba.nquet. 

Friday,  June  17 

7:15  a.m.  -  UBEA  10,000  Club 
Breakfast. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.— Opening  General 
Session.  Speaker;  Robert  E.  Slaugh¬ 
ter.  Topic:  “Statesmanship  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education.” 

10:30-11:00  a.m.  —  Demonstration 
OF  Teaching  ..Aros.  Controlled, 
reader:  Robert  Ruegg.  Overhead 
projector:  William  Kerr. 
11:00-11:30:  a.m.— Panel  Discussion. 
Topic:  Teaching  Aids  in  the  Class¬ 
room.  Panel  members:  Fabom 
Etier,  Ruth  Anderson,  John  Gil¬ 
liam. 

12:00-1:30  p.m.— Delta  Pi  Epsilon 
Luncheon.  Speaker:  D.D.  Lessen- 
lierrv’.  Topic:  “Scholarship,  leader¬ 
ship,  and  SciA'ice  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation.” 

1:55-4:30  p.m.  —  Second  General 
Session.  Topic:  Television  in  the 
Business  Classroom.  Demonstra¬ 
tions  from  KRMA-TV,  Denver.  T\^ 
Shorthand  Demonstration:  Carol 
Price;  discussion  of  demonstration: 


Marion  Wood.  TV  Basic  Business 
Demonstration:  Bernard  Rosen; 
discussion  of  demonstration:  Har¬ 
mon  Wilson.  TV  Typewriting 
Demonstration:  Yvonne  Budig;  dis¬ 
cussion  of  demonstration:  William 
Pasewark.  Followed  by  group  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  demonstrations. 

7:30  p.m.— Buffet  Dinner.  Enter¬ 
tainment. 

Saturday,  June  18 

9:00-11:00— Third  General  Session. 
Demonstration  of  teaching  aids: 
Roman  Warmke,  William  Pase¬ 
wark.  Panel  discussion  of  classroom 
uses  of  teaching  aids:  F.  Wayne 
House,  chairman;  Madeline  Strony; 
Gladys  Bahr;  Theodore  Woodward, 
Milton  Olson;  Hulda  Erath. 
12:30-2:00  p.m. —  Closing  Lunch¬ 
eon. 

•  Chicago  Area  Business  Educa¬ 
tors  Association  officers  for  the  coming 
year  are:  Stanley  Rhodes,  Highland 
Park  High  School,  president;  Arlene 
Rittenhouse,  Morton  West  High 
School,  Berwyn,  vice-president; 
William  Mitchell,  Prospect  High 
School,  secretary;  and  Marietta  Parr, 
Oak  Park-River  Forest  High  School, 
treasurer. 

•  New  officers  of  the  Ohio  Business 
Teachers  Association  are:  Mildred  C. 
Siefert,  Cuyahoga  Heights  High 
School,  Cleveland,  president;  Dorothy 
M.  Miller,  Zanesville  High  School, 
vice-president;  and  Herman  Sparks, 
Belmont  High  School,  Dayton,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

•  The  Business  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State  has  elected 
Ray  L.  Clippinger,  co-ordinator  of 
business  education,  Rochester,  pres¬ 
ident;  Hannah  Joseph,  Central  High 
School,  Syracuse,  first  vice-president; 
Royann  Salm,  Milne  School,  Albany, 
second  vice-president;  Alice  Bamford, 
Ilion  High  School,  recording  secretary; 
and  Daniel  Brown,  Powelson  Business 
Institute,  Syracuse,  treasurer. 

•  The  Wisconsin  Association  for 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education  has 
elected  Jack  Banerdt,  Kenosha,  as  its 
chairman  and  Harry  Olsen,  Beloit,  as 
vice-chairman. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

(Supplement) 

ALL  (BOURSES  listed  «n  these  pages  carry  graduate  credit.  Summaries  give: 
(1)  the  name  and  address  of  each  school;  (2)  inclusive  dates  of  the  terms 
(short  sessions  generally  mean  special  workshops  or  clinics  rather  than  complete 
courses);  (3)  the  names  of  the  persons  in  charge  of  matriculation  and  of  the 
business  education  program;  (4)  letters  and  numbers  referring  to  the  “Key  to 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


MICHIGAN 

Eastehn  Michigan  Uni\  ehsity,  Ypsi- 
lanti.  June  20-July  29.  Dr.  Fred 
McDaniels;  Dr.  J.  M.  Robinson.  M, 
11,  16,  + 


COURSE  OFFERINGS 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Conway.  Two  terms:  May  30-July  1; 
July  5-August  5.  Dean  A.  E.  Burdick; 
D.  W.  Blackburn.  M,  2,  3,  5,  16,  18 


Over  2?  styles 
and  sizes  of 
chairs  and 
stools  avail* 
able.  Equip¬ 
ped  with  the 
famous  "Lift- 
Lok”  mech¬ 
anism. 


Kent  State  University,  Kent.  Two 
terms:  June  20-July  23;  July  25-Aug- 
ust  27.  Dr.  Charles  Atkinson;  Dr. 
Elizalx-th  M.  Lewis.  M,  W,  4,  11,  13, 
18,+ 


IDAHO 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow.  June 
13- August  5.  Thomas  L.  Dahle;  Dr. 
Ruth  Anderson.  M,  2,  3,  5,  16 


MATCHING  CHAIRS  AND  STOOLS 
FOR 

ALL  HaRCO  equipment 
Th«  all  NEW  axcluslv*  "LlH-Lok" 
odlustmant  automatically  adjusts  tha 
saat  for  parsons  of  all  haights.  From 
Its  lowest  position  to  tno  doslrod 
height  simply  lift  up  seat  and  seat 
will  automatically  lock. 

SIMPLE  -  INSTANT  -  POSITIVE 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 
Three  terms:  June  6-24;  June  27-Aug- 
ust  5;  August  8-September  13.  Dr. 
William  M.  Polishook.  M,  D,  16,  18 


ILLINOIS 

Northern  Illinois  University, 
DcKalb.  June  21 -August  12.  Dr, 
Damon  Reach;  Dr.  Lyle  Maxwell. 
M,  C,  W,  1,  2,  5,  13,  16,  18,  + 
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TEXAS 

Texas  Southern  University,  Hous¬ 
ton.  June  6-July  1.5.  Dr.  Milton  Wil¬ 
son;  Ceraldine  S.  C'ain.  M,  W,  6,  16 


KANSAS 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Emporia.  Two  terms:  June  6-July  16; 
July  18-August  27.  Dixon  Smith;  Dr, 
R.  B.  Russell.  M,  W,  4,  5,  6,  9,  12, 
13,  16,  18,  + 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
FULL  12  YEAR  GUARANTEE  ON 
ALL  HARCO  CHAIRS  AND  STOOLS 


CONFERENCES 
AND  WORKSHOPS 


KENTUCKY 

Morehead  State  College,  More- 
head.  June  13-August  5.  Dr.  Warren  J. 
Lappin;  Ross  C.  Anderson.  2,  6,  11 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  University,  Boston.  Two 
terms:  May  31-July  9;  July  11-August 
20.  Lester  I.  Sluder.  M,  D,  C,  1,2,  4, 
8,  10,  11,  12,  17,  18,  + 


ALL  METAL 


ILLINOIS 

Northi;rn  Illinois  University, 
DcKalb.  Busi'  jS  Education  Confer¬ 
ence,  June  29;  Workshop  in  Business 
Education  Principles  and  Problems, 
June  27-July  15. 


THAT  CAN’T  BREAK 


FOR 

ONLY 


KANSAS 


KEY  TO  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

M  .  Master’s  degree  program 

D  .  Doctor's  degree  program 

C  . Conference  to  be  held 

W  .  Workshop  in  Business  Education 

1  .  Typewriting,  Methods  in 

2  .  Bookkeeping.  Methods  in 

3  .  Skill  Subjects,  Methods  in 

4  .  Shorthand,  Methods  in 

5  . .  Basic  (General)  Business,  Methods  in 

6  Office  (Secretarial)  Practice,  Methods  in 

7  .  All  Subjects.  Methods  in 

8  . Office  Machines,  Methods  in 

9  .  Distributive  Education  Methods  in 

10  .  Consumer  Education  Methods  in 

11  . ,  General  Business  Subjects,  Methods  in 

12  .  Curriculum  in  Business  Education 

13  .  Administration  and/or  Supervision 

14  .  Guidance  in  Business  Education 

15  .  .  Co-operative  Work-Experience  Course 

16  . .  Principles  and/or  Problems  of  Bus.  Ed. 

17  .  Tests  and  Measurements 

18  .  Thesis,  Research,  Seminar,  etc. 

-f  .  And  other  graduate  courses 


Kan.sas  State  TEAt:HEHS  College, 
Emporia.  Briufhaiul  Work.shop,  June 
6-17. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  University,  Boston.  Annual 
Summer  Conference  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  August  3. 


Rugged  it  the  ward  for  this  easy-to-ute  copy 
prop.  It  con't  break  down  —  no  gadgeti. 
Atturet  correct  tight-level  for  accurate  typ¬ 
ing  of  all  copy  work.  Uted  in  high  tchoolt, 
eutinett  colleget,  by  typittt  in  every  kind  of 
butinett.  Secretariat  love  iti 

Three  attractive  pattel  thadet  —  detert 
tan,  tea  foam  green,  tteel  gray.  Available 
at  ttationery  ttoret  or  tend  ut  $1.35,  we 
pay  pottage. 

BANKERS  BOX  CO.,  Dept.  bew6 

2607  North  2Sth  Ave.  *  Franklin  Park,  III. 


Kent  State  University,  Kent.  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Workshop,  June  28-30. 


TEXAS 

Texas  Southern  University,  Hous¬ 
ton.  Secretarial  Studies  Workshop, 
June  6-30. 
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Post  Card  Duplicator 

Print-O-Matic  model  A-2C  card¬ 
sized  duplicator  has  a  new  feeding 
arm  that  prevents  lint  formation  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manufacturer.  It  can 


handle  cards  up  to  4  by  6  inches  and 
will  feed  tissue,  paper,  or  cardboard 
stock.  The  stencil  duplicator  is  6 
inches  high  and  13  inches  long;  it 
weighs  5  pounds. 

Unit,  complete  with  stencils,  ink, 
etc.,  retails  for  $19.95.  For  further 
information,  write  to  Print-O-Matic 
Co.,  Inc.,  724  West  Washington 
Boulevard,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


Remington  Typewriter 

The  new  Remington  Standard  type¬ 
writer,  besides  a  more  modem  exterior 
design,  features  Fold-A-Matic  con¬ 
struction;  a  large,  even  erasing  table 
l)ehind  the  platen;  down-swept  car¬ 


riage  return  bar;  large  platen  knobs; 
jammed  key  release;  transparent  card 
holders  with  adjustment  for  thickness 
of  manifold  packs;  a  removable  top 
plate;  and  an  interchangeable  type 
bar  for  special  characters  (additional 
interchangeable  type  bars  are  option¬ 
al).  For  complete  information,  write  to 
‘Remington  Rand  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corp.,  315  Park  Avenue  South, 
New  York  10,  N.Y. 


Combination  Projector 

Viewlex,  Inc.,  35-01  Queens  Boule¬ 
vard,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.,  has 
announced  a  new  combination  35mm 
filmstrip  and  2  by  2  inch  slide  pro- 


dquiipixiteiM 


jector.  The  model  V-500-P  features  a 
pop-up  lamp  ejector  so  that  a  bumed- 
out  lamp  can  be  easily  changed,  auto¬ 
matic  film  threading,  a  built-in  magni¬ 
fier  pointer  that  allows  any  portion  of 
a  picture  to  be  enlarged.  The 


projector  has  a  pressurized  cooling 
system  in  a  sealed  lamp  housing. 

The  V-500-P  with  motor-driven 
cooling  fan  and  f3.5  lens  has  a  list 
price  of  $114.50.  Other  lenses  and 
accessories  are  also  available. 


Adding  Machines 


Victor  Adding  Machine  Co.  has 
introduced  its  new  Premier  ten-key 
and  full  keyboard  adding  machines. 
All  models  feature  three  separate 
motor  bars  in  a  vertical  row  for  adding 
and  totaling,  subtracting,  and  sub¬ 
totaling  and  adding.  The  ten-key 
model  has  an  L-shaped  zero  bar  and 
a  live  correction  key. 

The  Premier  is  avaUable  in  both 
manual  and  electric  with  8,  9,  10,  or 
1 1  column  listing  capacity.  List  prices 


o  see 

e  m&u 


range  from  $215  to  $335.  For  further 
details  write  to  the  company  at  3900 
North  Rockwell  Street,  Chicago  18, 
Ill. 
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New  Products  at  a  Glance 


•  Burroughs  Corp.,  Detroit  32, 
Mich.,  has  developed  a  typewriter 
ribbon  that  it  says  outlasts  three 
ordinary  ribbons  and  will  fit  nearly 
every  make  of  typewriter  without  a 
special  spool.  It  is  being  sold  under  the 
names  Nu-Kote  (witli  a  universal 
spool)  and  Encore  (on  standard  spools 
for  different  machines). 


•  MiraCote  is  a  liquid  plastic  used 
to  protect  slides  and  film.  The  maker 
says  it  does  away  with  the  need  for 
glass  mounting  of  slides.  For  infor¬ 
mation,  write  to  Foralco  Enterprises, 
307  West  38  Street,  New  York  18, 
N.Y. 


•  National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany’s  new  Class  42  window  posting 
machine  features  20  separate  trans¬ 
action  and  cashier  totals.  For  further 
information  write  to  the  company’s 
Product  Information  Section,  Dayton 
9,  Ohio. 


•  Tri-Tix,  Inc.,  Port  Washington, 
Wis.,  has  introduced  a  new  adhesive 
called  99  Cement.  It  can  be  used  for 
gluing  paper,  cloth,  leather,  felt,  and 
other  fabrics  according  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 


•  The  H.  Wilson  Company,  106 
Wilson  Street,  Park  Forest,  Ill.,  has 
developed  a  classroom  rear  projection 
unit  with  a  screen  size  of  18  by  24 
inches.  It  is  made  to  be  used  with 
any  movie  projector  with  a  %-inch 
lens. 
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Accounting,  S  21,  SO;  O  30,  31; 

N  39 

ACTIVITIIS  TO  ADD  INTIREST: 
Bullotin-boord  proioct,  Jo  14; 
Chocking  clots  work,  O  23; 
Clubt,  Mr  34;  Collocting  nowt 
itomi,  O  S;  Committoo  octivi- 
Hot,  O  23,  N  34;  Composing 
at  tho  typowritor,  Jn  2B;  Con¬ 
tests,  N  35;  Domonstrotiont, 

S  34;  Field  trips,  D  12,  Jo  14, 
Ap  13,  My  43;  Fill-in-blonkt, 

N  33;  General  information 
guiizes,  Jn  23;  Group  activities, 

O  33;  Interviews,  Jn  33;  Letter 
writing,  S  22;  Oral  reports,  S 
14;  Outside  work,  S  2S,  O,  D 
32;  Panel  discussions,  O  37; 
Part-time  lobs,  D  17;  School 
)obs,  O.  D  32;  Secretarial  as¬ 
signments,  O  32,  D  4,  F  24; 
Skits,  O  24,  33,  Jn  24;  Stock 
purchase,  O  21;  Trading  com¬ 
pany,  N  19;  TV  class  Mtivities, 
N  30;  Variety  show,  Mr  34 
Agan,  R.  J.,  lOintat  Administra¬ 
tors  Evaluate  Vocational  Busi¬ 
ness  Programs,  Mr  40 
Allen,  Frances  Fowler,  An  Earwit- 
ness  Account,  O  44 
Amrelch,  Sarah  S.,  Display  At¬ 
tracts  Boys  to  Business  Educo- 
tion,  Jo  14 

Arithmetic,  see  Business  Arithme¬ 
tic 

At  the  Sound  of  the  Self,  Ap  57 
Atolloh,  Jeon,  Go  East,  Young 
Woman,  D  34 

Attrocting  boys  to  business 
classes,  S  19,  Ja  14 
Audio-visual  aids,  Jn  7;  see  also 
TeiKhIng  Aids,  page  S2 
Automation,  S  50;  N  31,  47;  Ja 
19;  F  11,  Jn  7 

Automation  on  the  Screen,  Jn  7 
Awards  for  business  educators, 
O  55;  Ja  34;  F  43;  Mr  S3; 
Ap  59;  My  43,  45,  44 
Awards  for  students,  Ja  9,  10, 
30;  Mr  17,  14 


Barber,  Shirley,  An  Effective 
Shorthand  Methods  Course,  Jn  14 
Barclay,  Kim,  The  Woy  the  Ball 
Bounces,  Jo  35  i 

Barnett.  Jack  W.,  Let's  Make  the 
Figuring-Mochines  Course  Com¬ 
prehensive,  Mr  24 
Bartholamew,  Paul,  "Hoot-Hoo" 
in  General  Business,  Jn  24 
Beckner,  Caroline,  Don't  Take 
"Yes''  as  an  Answer,  Jn  23 
Behrettdt,  George  R.,  Brochure 
Shows  Business  Courses,  Ca¬ 
reers,  F  14 

"Below  95  I.Q."  Students  Need 
Special  Business  Education,  N 
IS,  Ja  7 

Bibll^raphy  of  films  and  film¬ 
strips  on  Automation,  Jn  7 
Blockledge,  Walter  L.,  How  to 
Move  from  High  School  Teach¬ 
ing  to  College  Teaching,  Mr  21 
Baggett,  Loulte,  There  Auto  Be  a 
Low,  F  40 

Bookkeeping,  see  page  51 
Boss-Watching  for  Beginners,  D 
35;  Intermediate,  Mr  49;  Ad¬ 
vanced,  My  42 

Brochure  Shows  Business  Courses, 
Careers,  F  14 

Brophy,  John,  Use  Business  Law 
to  Improve  Students'  Vocabu¬ 
lary,  Mr  13 

Brown,  lleaitor  B.,  "Below  95 
I.Q.^'  Students  Need  Special 
Courses  in  Business  Education, 
N  IS,  Ja  7 

Bulletin  Boards,  O  20;  Ja  14,  15; 
Mr  19;  My  13 

Bulletin  boards  highlight  career 
opportunities,  Ja  14 
Burras,  Darrell  V.,  Try  Teaching 
Income  and  Espense  Accounts 
by  This  Method,  N  39 
Business  arithmetic,  S  21,  D  17 
Business  Education  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
Jn  IS 

Business  English,  S  21;  see  also 
Teaching  Aids,  page  52,  Eng- 
Ihh 

Bu^ness  Law,  S  32,  OS,  D  12, 
Mr  13,  My  14 


Business  Teacher's  Problem  Clinic, 
S  IS.  O  11,  N  9,  D  3,  Ja  3, 
F  4,  Mr  5,  Ap  3,  My  S,  Jn  3 


Cameron,  Robert  M.,  Department 
Store  Executives  Come  from 
High  Schools,  N  34 
Career  Information,  N  24,  Ja  14; 
Mr  21,  see  alto  Teaching  AMs, 
page  52 

Catalog  of  Business  Classroom 
Equipment  —  Accounting  hto- 
chines,  Ap  50;  Adding  Ma¬ 
chines,  (full  keyboard)  Ap  14, 
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Caveat  Emptor,  S  29 
Clark,  L.  F.,  General  Montgomery 
as  I  Knew  Him,  N  45 
Classroom  focilitiM,  O  30 
College  teaching  as  a  career. 
N  24,  Mar  21 

Conferences  and  Workshops,  My 


Consumer  economics,  S  24,  29 
Contests,  S  50,  Ja  39,  Mr  54, 
My  47 

Convention  Calendar,  O  54,  F  9 
Conventions,  see  ProfessMiial  Re¬ 
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51 
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[arwitnett  Account,  An,  O  44 
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Proposal,  S  10 
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Home  at  the  Range,  N  44 
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37 

Martin,  J.  A.,  Bring  Business  Let¬ 
ter  Writing  to  Life,  S  22 
Mathematics,  see  Business  Arith¬ 
metic 

Maxwell,  Gerald  W..  Student- 
Centered  Activities  in  General 
Business,  S  17;  O,  N  33 
Medical  Secretarial  Course.  N  22 
Mellinger,  Morris,  Streamline  the 
Checking  of  Written  Work, 
O  23 

Memory  Muddle,  N  44 
Memos  from  a  Secretary,  F  39 
Merchandising,  O  24,  Mr  31;  see 
also  Teaching  AMs,  page  52 
Milham,  George  E.,  5tudents  Need 
Our  Personol  Interest,  D  18 
Military  Secrets,  Ja  34 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


ISSUES  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1959  THROUGH  JUNE,  1960 


"Misi  Secretary  of  1960,"  My  47 
Mock  Trial,  A.,  Promotes  Re¬ 
search  and  Realism,  My  18 
Modern  Plonning,  O  30,  SI;  N  19; 

Jo  38;  F  43;  Mr  17,  Jn  19 
Motivation,  Jo  22 
Morrison,  Phyllk,  What  to  Expect 
When  Your  Students  Compose 
at  the  Typewriter,  Jn  28 
My  Secretary:  Tried  attd  Truont, 
Jn  40 


New  Business  Equipment,  S  52;  O 
56;  N  52;  D,  Jo  40;  F  48;  Mr 
56;  Ap  16-50;  My  48;  Jn  48 
No  Excuses,  F  41 


Obituaries,  S  48,  O  48,  N  48,  Jo 
37,  Mr  SI,  My  45 
Obiectives  of  Introduction-to- 
Business  Textbooks,  O  26 
Office  Practice,  see  page  52 
OGA  Test  Keys  (Junior  and  Mem¬ 
bership),  S  44;  O  45;  N  46; 
D  35;  Jo  36;  F  41;  Mr  48;  Ap 
56,  57;  My  41;  Jn  40 
100  Per  Cent  Participation,  F  26 
Opportunities  for  boys,  Ja  16 
Orienting  the  Beginning  Teacher, 
D  7 


Paperwork,  O  23,  D  4,  F  27 
Parks.  James  R.,  What  are  the 
Objectives  of  Introduction-to 
Business  Textbooks?  O  26 
Part-time  work,  Mr  23 
Pasquallnl,  Frattcois,  Shorthand  is 
Not  for  "Sissies"!  5  19;  The 
Small-Outline  Myth,  D  33 
Pavla,  Roberta  G.,  At  the  Sound 
of  the  Bell,  Ap  57;  Give  and 
Take,  D  35;  Hold  That  Tem¬ 
per,  My  41;  Home  at  the 
Range,  N  46;  Impulsion,  Ja  36; 
Mon,  Like  Square,  Jn  40;  No 
Excuses,  F  41;  The  Roce  to 
Leisure,  Mr  49;  To  Contend  or 
Convince,  O  44;  Work,  5  44 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  Revised  Criteria 
for  Evaluating  a  Business  Pro¬ 
gram,  Jn  19 

Planning  and  Budgeting  for  the 
Equipment  You  Need;  In  a 
Large  City  System,  Ap  12;  In 
'  the  Smaller  School,  Ap  8 
Please  Remit,  5  43 
Powell,  Kathleen  V.,  Military  Se¬ 
crets,  Ja  34 

PROBLEM  CLINIC:  Bookkeeping- 
class  problems,  F  4,  Ap  5,  52, 
53,  My  6,  8;  Business  educa¬ 
tion  curriculum,  Mr  5,  My  9, 
Jn  3,  42,  43;  Demonstrating 
typing  technique  without  a 
machine,  Ja  3,  Mr  5,  6,  7, 
Ap  4;  Future  of  business  edu- 
cgtion  subjects  in  high  school, 
Mr  5,  My  9,  Jn  42,  43;  Hook 
vowels,  Jn  3;  Human  relations. 
My  5;  Installment  buying  prob¬ 
lems,  D  3;  Letter  styles  and 
spacing,  Jn  3;  Machine  sched¬ 
uling,  5  15,  Ja  3;  Minority- 
group  problem  students,  Mv  5; 
Rototion  plan  for  typing  class, 
5  15,  Ja  3;  Slow  learners,  F  4, 
Ap  5,  52,  53,  My  6,  8;  "Spell¬ 
ing"  words  in  shorthand,  Ja  3, 
Mr  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  49,  Ap  4,  Jn  3; 
Teaching  different  levels  at  the 
same  time,  N  9,  Jo  4,  5,  6,  36, 
F  4,  5,  6,  Ap  3,  Jn  3,  4,  42 
PROFESSIONAL  REPORT: 

General,  5  50,  N  51,  Ja  38,  Mr 
54,  My  47 

Groups,  5  49,  O  50,  N  48,  D  37, 
Ja  38,  F  46,  Mr  53,  Ap  59, 
My  46,  Jn  45 

News  Spotlight,  5,  O,  N  47;  D 
36;  Ja  37;  F  43;  Mr  51;  Ap 
59;  My  45;  Jn  45 
People,  5,  O,  N  47,  D  36;  Ja 
37;  F  43;  Mr  51;  Ap  59; 
My  45;  Jn  45 

Schools,  5,  O  50;  Jo  38;  Mr  53; 
Ap  63;  My  47 

Projects,  5  17;  O  32,  33;  N  19, 
33;  D  11;  Jo  14;  F  14;  Mr  19, 
36;  Ap  55;  My  35,  38,  Jn  23 
Pubite  RelaHons,  5  26,  F  14,  Mr 


37,  Jn  22 

Publicising  your  courses,  F  14 
Punctuate  the  Positive,  My  40 

Questions  that  Face  the  Business 
Law  Teacher,  5  32 
Quix  your  students  on  general 
information,  Jn  23 

Race  to  Leisure  The,  Mr  49 
Roins,  Clellan  C.,  How  We  Tested 
TV  Shorthond  Students,  5  30 
Rating  the  teacher,  O  52,  D  18 
Recordkeeping,  D  17 
Reluctont  learners,  N  19 
Research,  Mr  S3;  My  18,  23 
Retailing,  see  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion,  column  4,  and  Teaching 
Aids,  page  52 

RIchert,  G.  Henry,  Distributive 
Education  in  Western  Europe, 
D  22;  How  Sweden  Handles 
Distributive  Education,  5  34 
Richmond  Professional  Institute 
Shows  Its  New  Face,  O  30 
Ristaa,  Robert  A.,  Use  Current 
Source  Materials  in  Business 
Law,  O  5 

Roman,  John  C.,  Planning  and 
Budgeting  for  Equipment  in  a 
Large  City  System,  Ap  12 
Rowe,  John  L.,  The  Art  of  Dictat¬ 
ing,  O  15;  Grading,  F  31;  Pre¬ 
viewing,  D  25;  Testing,  Ja  27 
Rutherford,  Mabel,  Bulletin 
Boards  Highlight  Typing  Tech¬ 
niques,  My  13 

Rutherford,  Michael,  Memos  from 
o  Secretary,  F  39 
RutkowskI,  Karl  C.,  Make  Sales 
Demonstrations  Effective,  Mr 
20 


Salesmanship,  O  24,  Mr  20;  see 
also  Teaching  Aids,  |Mge  52 
Sat/ow,  f.  David,  Facilitating  In¬ 
struction,  Jo  23;  Improving  In¬ 
struction,  My  21;  Keying  Up 
With  Paperwork,  F  27,  Main¬ 
taining  Public  Relations,  Mr 
37;  Orienting  the  Beginning 
Teacher,  D  7;  Questions  that 
Face  the  Business  Law  Teach¬ 
er,  5  32 

Savings  and  investments,  O  20 
Scapegoat,  The,  O  43.  Mr  48 
Schimmelpfennig,  Herbert  R.,  Typ¬ 
ing  for  Grade  School  Students, 
Jn  11 

Scholarships,  5  50.  Ja  38 
School  administration,  Jn  19,  20; 

see  also  Teaching  Aids,  page  52 
Schwortz,  Dorothy  H.,  Individual¬ 
ize  Typing  Students'  Short 
Timed  Writings,  O  17 
School  plant  and  staff,  Jn  19, 
29 

Secretarial  activities,  S  22,  25; 

O  32;  D  4;  F  28 
Secretorial  practice,  see  Office 
Practice,  page  52 
Shaffer,  Richard  G.,  Math?  Who 
Cores?  D  17 

Shepard,  tllen.  How  We  Tested 
TV  Shorthand  Students,  5  30 
Shorthand,  see  page  52 
SHORTHAND  CORNER:  Checking 
transcripts,  D  29;  Dictation  by 
businessmen  guests,  Ja  33;  Dis¬ 
courage  questions,  O  37,  D  29; 
Dream  school,  Ap  53;  "Finish¬ 
ing  touches,"  Ja  33;  "Is  short¬ 
hand  on  the  woy  out?"  Mr  43; 
First-year  objectives,  O,  N  37; 
New  and  different,  Jn  35;  Of¬ 
fice-style  dictotion,  Ja  33;  One 
Hundred  Forty  Club,  Jn  35; 
Practicol  assignments,  Ja  33; 
Previewed  minute  plan,  Jn  35; 
Proofreading,  D  29;  Reading 
shorthand,  N  37;  Speed  build¬ 
ing,  5  37;  "Spelling  outlines," 
F  37;  Si^ial  weeks,  Jn  35; 
^ringtime  reveries.  My  37; 
Teaching  devices  and  methods, 
5  37,  Ja  33,  F  37,  Jn  35;  Tools, 
N  37;  Transcription  training, 
5  37,  D  29,  Jn  35;  Twenty 
years  ago,  F  37;  Ungraded 
shorthand  program,  Ap  53; 
Writing  style,  N  37 


Shotwell,  H.  D.,  Kansas  Admini¬ 
strators  Evaluote  Vocational 
Business  Progroms,  Mr  40 
Sister  Mary  Germaine,  in  Typing 
Class,  Rhythm  is  Our  Business, 

F  30 

Skits,  O  24,  33;  Jn  24;  see  also 
Teaching  Aids,  poge  52 
Slappey,  Mary  McGowan,  I 
Learned  a  Lot  by  "Office  Hop¬ 
ping,"  Mr  23 

Smith,  Helen  M..  Don'f  Forget  the 
Price  Level,  5  28 
Special  courses  for  "Below  95 
I.Q."  students,  N  15,  Ja  7 
SPECIAL  SECTIONS;  "Below  95 
I.Q."  Students  Need  Special 
Courses  in  Business  Education, 
N  15;  Business  Classroom 
Equipment  Guide,  Mr  32,  Ap  7; 
The  Case  of  the  Reluctant 
Learners,  N  19;  5ummer  School 
Directory,  My  29;  They  Can't 
Learn?  Don't  Believe  It!  N  15 
SPECIAL  SERIES:  The  Four  Arts 
of  Shorthand  Teaching,  O  15, 
D  25,  Ja  27,  F  31;  Meeting 
Departmental  Problems,  D  7, 
Ja  23,  F  27,  Mr  37,  My  21; 
Student-Centered  ActivithN  in 
General  Business,  5  17;  O,  N 
33;  Teaching  the  Fundamental 
Elements  of  Bookkeeping,  Ja 
12,  F  16,  Mr  31,  My  26,  Jn  30 
Spelling.  5  21 

Sponsoring  a  Business  Education  - 
Automation  Day,  N  31 
Spray,  Cecil  O.,  Do  School  Jobs 
for  Reol  Office  Practice,  O  32 
Stahl,  Celia  G.,  Shorthand  Cor¬ 
ner,  5,  O,  N  37;  D  29;  Ja  33; 
F  37:  Mr  43;  Ap  53;  My  37; 
Jn  35 

Standards  of  ochievement,  5  20 
Statement  of  Ownership,  Man¬ 
agement,  and  Circulation,  D  5 
Stiller,  Frances  D.,  Teachers  Learn 
Newest  Business  Procedures, 
Ja  18 

Stocks  and  bonds,  0  20 
Streamline  the  Checking  of  Writ¬ 
ten  Work,  O  23 
Student  secretories,  D  4,  F  28 
Student  teachers'  problems,  D  14 
Students  Need  Our  Personal  In¬ 
terest,  D  18 

Sublette,  Margaret,  Please  Remit, 
5  43 

Summer  Course  Offerings,  Mr  53; 
My  29,  Jn  47 

Summer  ^hool  Directory,  My  29, 
Jn  47 

Summer  typing  courses,  Jn  11,  13 
Sutton,  Irma  J.,  Typing  for  Aca¬ 
demic  Students,  Jn  13 


Take  Business-Law  Students  to 
the  County  Clerk's  Office,  D  12 
Taplett,  Lloyd  M.,  We  Teach 
Junior  High  Students  Personal 
Typing,  Mr  17 

Teachers'  problems,  5  15,  N  9, 
D  3,  Ja  3,  F  4,  Mr  5,  Ap  3, 
My  5,  Jn  3,  16 
Teaching  Aids,  see  page  52 
Teaching-machines,  D  36,  F  11 
Television,  S  30,  50;  N  28;  F  18; 
My  38,  Jn  7;  see  also  Teaching 
Aids,  page  52 

Thatcher,  Gordon  E.,  Tronquilized 
Vocations,  My  41 
There  Auto  Be  a  Law,  F  40 
Through  the  Camera  Eye,  O  55, 
Ja  39,  Mr  5V  My  43 
To  Contend  or  Convince,  O  44 
To  Teach  Economic  Literacy — 
Show  Them!  F  22 
Toby,  N  41,  Ja  7 
Today's  Secretary  Dictation  Tran¬ 
script,  S,  O,  43;  N  44;  D,  Ja, 
34;  F  39;  Mr  48;  Ap  56;  My 
40,  Jn  39 

"Tomorrow  I  Have  to  Teach  ,  .  ." 
D  14 

Tranquilixed  Vacations,  My  41 
Trial  of  Andrew  Foster,  The,  Ap 
56 

Turn  Insecurity  into  Certainty, 
O  9 

TV  Classes,  S  30,  N  28,  F  18 


TV  Teaching — Questions  and  An¬ 
swers,  F  21 

Typewriting,  see  page  52 

Unrau,  Ruth,  "I  Can't  Send  This 
Out!"  S  25;  The  Trial  of  An¬ 
drew  Foster,  Ap  56 

Use  Business  Law  to  Improve 
Students'  Vocabulary,  Mr  13 

Use  Current  Source  Materials  in 
Business  Law,  O  5 

Vaughn,  Lowell  A.,  We  Give  Of¬ 
fice-Machines  Situdents  TWO 
Grades,  O  18 

Vaughn,  Margaret  D.,  It  All  Adds 
Up,  Jn  39 

Visual  Aids,  S  26,  D  17,  F  22, 
Jn  7 

Vocational  education  programs, 
Mr  40,  Jn  19 


Walker,  Arthur  L.,  Planning  and 
Budgeting  for  Eouipment  In  the 
Smaller  School,  M  8 
Waterman,  Helen,  The  Scapegoat, 
O  43 

Watkins,  James  W.,  Indispensable 
Abernathy.  S  43 

Way  the  Ball  Bounces,  The,  Ja  35 
We  Mode  a  Profit  on  Our  FBLA 
Chapter  Initiation,  Mr  36 
What  Motivates  College  Stu¬ 
dents?  Ja  22 

What  You  Need  is  a  Secretary! 

D  * 

What's  Wrong  with  Budgeting? 
Mr  34 

Whetstone,  Irma,  Applied  Typing 

tjA*  Ra  "Ru«w  Wark  " 


White,  Jane  F.,  Teaching  Aids, 
S  41,  O,  N,  40;  D,  Ja,  30;  F 
34;  Mr  44;  Ap  54;  My  38;  Jn 
36 


Will  Teaching-Machines  Make 
You  Obsolete?  F  11 
Winfrey,  Beulah,  Variety  Adds 
Spice  to  Duplicating,  D  11 
Withorow,  Mary,  Crisis  in  Begin¬ 
ning  Typing,  5  5;  Let's  De-Em- 
phasize  Individual  Achieve¬ 
ment,  N  3;  100  Per  Cent  Par¬ 
ticipation,  F  26;  Turn  Insecu¬ 
rity  into  Certainty,  O  9 
Wood,  Marlon,  Electric  Typing,  S 
42,  N  43,  Ja  32,  Mr  46,  My 
39;  We  Taught  Better  Office 
Procedures  by  TV,  F  18 
Work,  5  44 

Work  of  the  Department  Head, 
The,  D  7,  Ja  23,  F  27,  Mr  37, 
My  21 

Workshops,  Ja  19;  Ap  63;  My  13, 
(summer,  1960)  32 


Yocyk,  Peter,  Let's  Teach  Savings 
and  Investments  as  a  Separate 
Course,  O  20 

Zubryd,  Frances,  Show  Your  Stu¬ 
dents  Why  Filing  Matters,  My 
14 


BOOKKEEPING 

A  minus  L  equals  P,  N  11 
Bask  bookkeeping  equations,  N 
11,  39 

Criteria  for  Evaluating  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Program,  Jn  20 
Don't  Forget  the  Price  Level,  S  28, 

N  4 

Economks  in  Bookkeeping  Closs, 
N  4 

How  to  Teach  Bank  Discount,  My 
26;  Hondling  of  Cash,  F  16; 
Interest,  My  26;  Merchandise 
Inventory  Adjustment,  Mr  31; 
Special  Journals,  Ja  12;  What 
Inventories  Mean,  Jn  30 
Teaching  Income  and  Expense  Ac¬ 
counts,  N  39 

Teaching  the  Fundamental  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Bookkeeping,  Ja  12, 
F  16,  Mr  31,  My  26,  Jn  30 
See  also  Teaching  Aids,  page  52 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

Department  Store  Executives 
Come  from  High  Schools,  N  38 
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INCZX  TO  VOLUME  40  (continued) 


DhtrikutWe  Education  in  Western 

EuroM<  D  22 

How  Sweden  Hondlet  Oietributive 
Education,  S  24 

Moke  Solet  Demonttrotion*  Ef¬ 
fective,  Mr  20 

but  tke  Contumer  in  Consumer 
Economics,  S  29 

KetoUinn,  O  24,  47;  N  3t,  47;  Jo 
27;  Mr  2;  My  17,  47 
Retailing  Functions  are  Closeiy 
Interreiated,  My  17 
Rifht  and  Wrenn  in  Retaii  Seiiint: 
Two  Skits,  O  24 

Use  Equipment  to  Give  D.E.  Stu¬ 
dents  a  Irood  Bockfreund,  My 
17 

See  also  Teaching  AMs,  column  2 


EQUIPMENT 


Accounting  mochines,  O  S4,  N  52, 
Jn  40,  Ap  SO,  2n  4B 
Adding  mochines,  S  S2;  N  92;  O 
40;  F  4B;  Ap  U-20,  50;  My  4B 
Audio-Visual  equipment,  Ap  S5, 
(directory)  Jn  24 
BiMkboard,  S  24 

Bookkeeping  machines,  O  S4;  N 
*2;  Jo  40;  Ap  20,  90 
■etotors,  D  40;  Ap  21-22;  My 

S  27,  O  54.  D  40,  Jo  40. 


•opT'  pbnor.  My  4B 
*^40*  23-27,  49, 

CMnneff,  S  32,  Jo  40,  F  4S 
Celintar  (pertnbla).  My  4B 
Copy  paper,  Mv  4B 
Copy  stand,  S  24 
CepyheMers,  Ap  27-2B 
CuHer,  D  40 

Desks,  (bookkeepina)  Ap  2B-29, 
(mochines)  Ap  29,  (typewriter) 
Ap  20,  29 

Dictoting-tronscribing  mochines, 
S  S2;  N  92;  34,  3B 

Drawing  board,  S  24 
Duplicator  ink,  Jo  40 
Duplicators,  (fluid)  S  52;  O  54;  0 
40;  Ja  40;  Mr  54;  Ap  34,  40; 
(offset)  Ja  40;  (stencil)  O  54; 
F  4S;  Ap  40-43;  Jn  48 
Electronic  computer.  My  48 
Embossogroph,  S  27 
Eraser,  F  48 
Film,  S  27 

Filmstrip  previewer,  Mr  56 
Hand  cleaner,  S  52 
Indeeing  tape,  F  48 
Letterhead  copying  device  for 
stencil  duplicating,  F  48 
LiquM  plastic,  Jn  48 
Masters,  Mr  54,  Ja  40 
Poper  cutter,  D  40 
Paper  punch,  O  54 
Pencil  sharpener  mounting  at- 
tochment,  My  48 
PiMtic  binding  machine,  F  48 
Post  card  duplicator,  Jn  48 
Postage  meter,  Mr  54 
Posting  mochine,  Jn  48 
Prolectors,  S  24,  O  54,  D  40,  Mr 
54,  Jn  48 

Public  address  system  (portable). 
My  48 

Punch.  O  54 
Receed  player,  S  27 
Recocding  tope.  My  48 
Ruler,  O  54 
Screen,  S  24 
Slides,  S  24 

Stapler,  S  92  (electric);  N  52 
Tables,  (bookkeeping)  Ap  28-29: 
(machines)  Ap  29;  (typewriter) 
Ap  30,  25 
Tape,  F  48,  My  48 
Tape  recorders,  5  26,  52;  N  52; 
Ja  40;  Ap  43-44 

TV  cameras,  O  54,  D  40,  Ja  40, 

F  48 

TV  receivers.  N  52,  O  40,  F  48 
Type  and  platen  cleaners,  Ja  40, 
F  48 

Typewriter  ribbons,  S  52,  O  54,  Ja 
40,  Jn  48 

Typewriters,  (electric)  S  52,  Ap 
44-44;  (manual,  portable)  N 
52,  F  48;  (manual,  standard) 
D  40,  Ap  44-49,  Jn  48 


OFFICE  PRACTICE 

Bring  Business  Letter  Writing  to 
Life,  S  22 

Criteria  for  evaluating  office- 
practice  program,  Jn  21 
Do  School  Jobs  for  Real  Office 
Practice.  O  32 
Duplicating  projects.  Dll 
Grading,  O  18 
Job,  Jn  22 


Interviewing  Secretaries  on  the 
Let's  Make  the  Figuring-Mochines 
Course  Comprehensive,  Mr  24 
Mothf  Who  Cares?  O  17 
Office  machines  and  statistict 
Mb.  O  30 

OutaMe  work,  S  25 
Rotation  plan  inadequate,  S  31 
SIraw  Your  Students  Why  Filing 
Matters,  My  14 
Standards,  S  ll 

Teachers  Loam  Newest  Business 
Procedures,  Ja  IB 
Trading  company  project,  N  19 
Variety  Adds  Sipfee  ta  Duplicat¬ 
ing,  D  11 

We  fiWe  Office-Machines  Students 
Two  Grades,  O  18 
We  Stopped  Teaching  Machines 
by  the  Rotation  Plan,  9  31 
We  Taught  Better  Orfice  Proce¬ 
dures  by  TV,  F  18 
Workshop  Program,  Hunter  Cel¬ 
ine,  Ja  19 

See  alto  Teaching  AMs,  below 
SHORTHAND 


Art,  The,  of  Dictating,  O  15; 
Grading,  F  31;  Previewing,  D 
25;  Testing,  Ja  27 
Criteria  for  evaluating  shorthand 
program,  Jn  21 

Dictatian  Transcript  far  Shart- 
kond  In  Today's  Soeratmn,  S, 
O,  43;  N  44;  D,  Jo.  34;  P  39; 
Mr  4B,  Ap  54;  My  40;  Jn  39 
Grading,  F  24,  31 

How  We  Tested  TV  Shorthand 
Students  (Denver),  S  30 
Methods  course  in  shorthand, 
Jn  14 

Objective — An  Effective  Short¬ 
hand  Methods  Course,  Jn  14 
Previewing,  D  25 

Reading — the  Road  to  Shorthand 
Skill,  Ja  26 

Shorthand  and  transcribing  class¬ 
room,  O  31 

Shorthand  Comer  S,  O,  N  37;  D 
29;  Ja  33;  F  37;  Mr  43;  Ap  S3; 
My  37;  Jn  35 

Shorthand  is  Not  for  "Sissies"!  S 
19 

Small-Outline  Myth,  The,  D  33 
Standards,  S  21;  Jn  14 
Teaching  techniques,  F  24,  Jn  14 
Testing,  S  30,  Ja  27 
Theory  knowledge,  O  25 
TV  Classes,  S  30 

We  Evaluated  Our  Medical  Secre¬ 
tarial  Course,  N  22 
Writing  speed,  D  27 
See  also  Teaching  AMs,  below 

TEACHING  AIDS 

Accounting,  O  40,  41;  F  34 
Activities,  Ap  54,  Jn  37 
Adding  machine  ond  calculator 
texmook,  O  4l 
Adjusting  to  business,  D  31 
Adult  education,  Ap  55 
Alaska  map,  O  40 
American  Business  Education 
Yearbook,  N  40,  D  31 
American  capitalism,  O  40 
America's  needs  and  resources,  O 
40 

Arithmetic  shortcuts,  Mr  44 
Artyping,  Mr  44 

Audio-visual  aids,  O  40;  D  30,  31; 

Ap  55;  (directory)  Jn  34 
Automobile  kit,  F  34 
Aviation,  F  35 
Banking,  S  41,  F  34 
Better  schools,  Ap  54 
Bibliographies,  (economic  educa¬ 
tion)  Ap  55;  (guidonce)  S  41; 
(occupations)  Ap  54,  (small 
busiitess)  D  30 
Blackboard  cleaner,  F  35 
Blackboard  stencils,  O  40,  D  ]31 
Bookkeeping,  O  40,  D  30,  Jn*34 
Bulletin  boards  S  41;  Ja  30;  F 
34,  35;  Ap  54;  Jn  37 
Business  administration,  O  41,  N 
40,  D  30.  Jn  37 

Business  correspondence,  N  40,  F 
34,  Jn  37 

Business  education,  D  30,  31 
Business  help  for  schools,  Ap  54 
Business  law,  D  30 
Business  machines  materMIs,  F  35 
Business  terms.  My  38 
Calculating  techniques,  Mr  44 
Career  information  on  College 
education,  D  31,  F  34,  Ap  54, 
My  38:  Foreign  service,  Jn  34, 
37;  Job  hunting,  O  41,  N  40, 
D  31,  Jn  37;  Occupations,  S 
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41.  Ja  30,  Ap  54,  My  38,  Jn  34; 
Opportunities,  S  41,  Jo  30,  Ap 

54,  Jn  34,  37;  Planning  a 
career,  O  41,  N  40,  D  30,  Ja 
30;  Teaching  careers,  Mr  44, 
Jn  34 

Cartoons,  Ap  54,  Jn  34 
Chalk  and  chalkboards,  S  41 
Chorts,  O  40,  Ja  30,  F  34,  Ap  54, 
Jn  34,  37 
Civil  Service,  Jn  36 
Class  record  book,  F  35 
Clerical  practice,  O  30,  Ap  95,  My 
38,  Jn  37 

CollectiM  letters,  N  40 
Communication,  O  41,  N  40 
Communism,  fascism,  and  socMI- 
ism,  O  41 

Company  reports,  0  41 
Consumer  education,  F  34,  35,  Mr 
44,  Ap  54,  My  38 
Copying  machines,  F  35 
Crayons,  F  35 

Curriculum  bulletins,  Ap  59; 

guides,  Jn  37 
Dictator's  handbook.  N  40 
Dictionary  study,  F  34 
Displays,  S  41;  O  40;  Ja  30;  F 
34,  35:  Mr  44;  Ap  54 
Distributive  education,  S  41,  O  41, 
N  40,  D  30,  Ap  54,  Jn  37 
Duplicating  machines,  S  41.  F  35 
OutMt  ofi  ■ecrafaryr  N  40, ‘Ti  07 
Eceaemics,  O  40,  41;  N  40;  D  30; 
F  34;  Mr  44;  Ap  S4,  SS;  My  SB; 
Jn  37 

Educational  programs.  An  SS 
Em^^yeo  rotations  booklets.  My 

English,  O  40,  D  30,  (displays)  Ja 
30,  (pronunciation  test)  F  34, 
Jn  34 

Family  finance.  My  38 
Federal  Jobs  Overseas,  Jn  34,  37 
Filing,  F  35,  D  30,  Mr  44 
Film  catalogs,  S  41,  Ja  30,  Ap  54 
Films  and  filmstrips,  S  41,  O  40, 
D  30,  Ja  30,  Ap  54,  Jn  37 
Finance,  S  41,  F  34,  Mr  44,  Ap  54 
First  job,  0  41,  N  40 
Flannel  boards,  S  41,  Mr  44,  Jn  37 
Foreign  service,  Jn  36,  37 
General  business.  S  41;  O  40,  41; 

N  40;  F  34,  35;  Ap  54;  My  38 
Geography,  O  40,  41;  N  40;  F  34; 
My  38 

Granite  history,  N  40 
Graphs,  F  34,  Ap  54 
Grooming,  Ap  54 

Guidance,  S  41  (manual);  N  40; 

D  30,  31;  Ap  54;  My  38 
Higher  education,  O  40 
How  to  Study,  Jn  34 
Insurance,  F  34 
Investment,  F  34,  Ap  54 
Job  finding,  D  31 
Junior  College  guide,  Ja  30 
Labor-management  relations,  N 
40 

Lantern  slides,  O  40,  Jn  37 
Leisure-time  reading,  Jn  37 
Lettering  materials,  O  40,  Jn  37 
Mailing  information,  and  kit,  O 
40,  Ap  55,  My  38,  Jn  37 
Management,  S  41,  O  41,  N  40,  D 
30,  Mr  44,  Jn  37 
Maps,  O  40,  41;  F  34,  35 
Markets,  S  41,  Ap  54 
Mothematics  Aids,  Jn  34 
Mimeographing  techniques,  S  41 
Money,  S  41 

Motion  Pictures,  D  30  (catolog), 
Ja  30 

Motor  truck  kit,  F  34 
Mounting  pictures,  O  40,  Ja  30 
National  Business  Entrance  Test, 
D  31 

Occupational  guides,  Ap  54 
Office  practice,  N  40,  F  35,  Ap 

55,  My  38 

Overseas  jobs,  Ja  36,  37 
Personal  improvement,  D  31 
Personality  rating  scale,  F  34 
Personnel  work,  D  30 
Photography,  O  40 
Planning  facilities,  D  31 
Postal  information  and  kit,  O  40, 
Ap  55,  Mv  38,  Jn  37 
Poster,  My  38 
Posture,  in  34 

Private  schools  handbook,  Ja  30 
Productivity,  O  40 
Projectionist's  manual,  D  30,  Ap 
55 

Public  speaking,  D  30 
Publishers  (list),  Jo  30 
Recent  Developments  in  Business, 
D  31 

Recordkeeping,  Ap  55 
Research  stuoies,  O  40 
Retailing,  S,  O  41;  Ap  54;  Jn  37 
Rubber  filmstrips,  Ap  S4 


Salesmanship,  Jn  37 
Savings  and  investments,  Ap  54 
Scholarships,  Ap  54 
School  administration,  D  31,  Ja 
30,  Ap  54,  Jn  37 
School  plant  study,  D  31 
School  supplies  catalog,  Ja  30 
Secretarial  Duties,  Jn  37 
Secretarial  practice,  N  40,  Ap  55. 

My  38,  Jn  37  •  > 

Short  cuts  to  make  office  work 
easier.  F  35,  Mr  44 
Shorthand  courses,  Jn  37 
Shorthand  teaching  devices,  D  30, 
Jn  34 

Skits,  Ap  54 

Small-business  (bibliography)  D 
30,  (handbook)  5  41 
Social  Security,  My  38 
Social  studies,  O  40,  41;  N  40; 
My  38 

SoundScriber  chart,  Jn  34 
Source  materials,  N  40,  D  31,  Ja 
30 

Specialixed  schools,  Ja  30 
Speech,  Jn  34 
Spelling,  O  40 
Stencil  masters,  F  35 
Stencil  typing,  F  35 
Stock  Exchange,  F  34 
Store  modernization,  O  41 
Sugar  facts,  O  41 
Surveys,  O  4B 

Taft-Harttey  information,  N  40 
Tape  rocordlng,  O  40,  Jo  30 
Ta^pi^  test  for  typing  aptitude. 

Tax- instruction  kits,  F  34 
Teaching  techniques  in  business 
subjects,  D  30,  31;  Ap  55;  My 

Teen-ager  book  list,  Jn  37 
Television  teaching.  My  38,  Jn  36 
Television  workshop,  Jn  36 
Textile  kit,  N  40 
Transcription,  Jn  34 
Transportation  kits,  F  34 
Transcription  machine  techniques, 
Jn  36 

Typewriter  mysteries,  Mr  44 
Typewriting  courses,  Jn  37 
Typewriting  tests,  D  31,  Ja  30 
Typing,  D  30.  31;  jo  30;  F  35; 

Mr  44;  Jn  34,  37 
Typing  games,  Jn  37 
Visual  aids,  O  40,  D  30.  Jn  37 
Vocational  education  releases,  S 
41 

TYPEWRITING  AND  TYPE¬ 
WRITERS 


Applied  Typing  Need  Not  Be 
'^Busy  Work,’^  My  11 
Bismarck  Junior  College  summer 
typing  course,  Jn  11 
Bulletin  Boards  Highlight  Typing 
Techniques,  My  13 
Composing  at  the  typewriter,  Jn 
28 

Crisis  in  Beginning  Typing,  S  5 
Criteria  for  evaluating  typewrit¬ 
ing  progrom,  Jn  21,  22 
Dormont  High  School  summer 
typing  course,  Jn  13 
Errors,  S  25,  N  43 
Figure  driils,  Ja  32 
In  Typing  Class,  Rhythm  is  our 
Business,  F  30 

Individualize  Typing  Students' 
Short  Timed  Writings,  O  17 
Mobile  typing  unit,  Ja  9 
Outside  work,  S  25 
Personal  Typing,  Mr  17 
Rhythm  driils,  F  30 
Special  typewriting  tables,  Ja  10 
Standards,  S  21 
Teaching  techniques,  D  30 
Testing,  N  43 
Timed  writings,  O  17 
TV  Classes,  N  28 
Two  Summer  Typing  Courses— -for 
Academic  Students,  Jn  13;  for 
Grade  School  Students,  Jn  11 
Typing  Belongs  in  the  Elementary 
Curriculum,  Jo  9 
Typing  classroom,  O  31 
Typing  for  Acrtaemic  Students, 
Jn  13 

Typing  for  Grade  School  Students, 
Jn  11 

Typing  records,  F  30 
we  Teach  Junior  High  Students 
Personal  Traing,  Mr  17 
What  the  TV  Typing  Teacher 
Should  Know,  N  28 
What  to  Expect  When  Your  Stu¬ 
dents  Compose  ot  the  Type¬ 
writer,  Jn  28 
Work  Request  form.  My  35 
Writing  assignments,  Jn  28 
See  also  Electric  Typing,  page  50; 
and  Teoching  Aids,  column  4 
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The  first  name  you  think  of  in  tape  recorders 

THE  EDUCATOR 

TAPE  RECORDER  INSTALLATION 

incorporating  the  design  features  most  wanted  by  instructors 


SIMPLICITY 

•  Completely  integrated  —  all  student 
controls  on  one  unit. 

•  Tamper-proof — all  connections 
below  panel  top. 

•  Instructor  remains  in  charge.  Student 
cannot  accidentally  erase  lesson. 

•  Automatic  Gain  Control  insures 
perfect  record  volume  level  at  all  times. 

For  additional  information 
on  this  modern  aid 
to  better  teaching,  write: 


FLEXIBILITY 

•  Dual  track  for  listen  repeat. 

2-way  communication. 

•  Student  paces  himself  with  material 
fed  by  instructor. 

•  Student  can  communicate  with 
instructor,  record  conversation. 

•  Instructor  can  monitor  any  student’s 
work  at  any  time. 


DURABILITY 

•  Specific  “classroom”  design 
guarantees  against  obsolescence. 

•  Heavy-duty  construction  for 
constant  classroom  u.se. 

•  WKBCOR  recorders  have  given 
reliable  classroom  service  for  years. 

•  Machine  pays  for  itself  through 
long  use. 


WEBCOR 


AUDIO  TEACHING  AIDS  DEPT. 
5610  WEST  BLOOMINGDALE  AVE, 
INC.  CHICAGO  39,  ILLINOIS 


PRODUCT  OF  ROYAL  MCBEE  CORPORATION 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  TYPEWRITERS 


THE  NEW  ROYAL  ELECTRIC- FOR  A  MUCH  BETTER  CLASS  OF  TYPING 


THE  SURE  TOUCH  OF  THE  NEW  ROYAL  ELECTRIC  SPEEDS  TYPING  TRAINING. 


,  Just  as  in  a  Royal  manual  typewriter,  the  touch  of 
the  new  Royal  Electric  is  felt  instantly,  as  soon  as 
the  key  is  struck.  It  is  not  delayed  until  the  key  is 
halfway  down  as  in  other  electrics.  And  Royal’s 
Touch"  Control  makes  it  easy  to  adjust  from  the 
heavier  touch,  that  is  typical  of  manuals,  to  the 
lighter  touch  characteristic  of  electrics. 

Touch  is  just  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  new 
Royal  is  totally  superior.  It  also  sets  new  standards 


in  design,  craftsmanship  and  useful  features.  (No 
wonder  Royal  is  the  world’s  most  used  typewriter.) 

And  each  Royal  has  budget-protecting  durability 
built  in.  Every  part  is  constructed  for  many  years 
of  hard  service  and  has  been  tested  to  stand  up 
under  50  million  typing  strokes. 

Put  the  smooth,  sturdy  new  Royal  Electric  in 
your  typing  classrooms.  It  will  pay  off  in  easier  in¬ 
struction,  better  students  and  lower  long-run  costs. 


TOUCH  &  GO! 


